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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and inter- 
national agreements to which the 
United States is or may become @ 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of 
international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEPOSIY*®D BY THE 
NITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AUG 11°47 


|ALLIED-SWEDISH ACCORD ON GERMAN EXTERNAL ASSETS, 
|LOOTED GOLD, AND RELATED MATTERS 





by Seymour J. Rubin 


mentary. 





Recently the Swedish Government gave final approval to 
the Allied-Swedish accord of July 18, 1946, on the general 
subject of German assets in Sweden and published it as an 
official document. This action makes possible the publication 
in the Buuuetin of these documents, together with a com- 








The recent ratification by Sweden of the Allied- 
Swedish accord provides an opportunity for plac- 
ing, in an over-all setting, the German-assets 
settlements which have been negotiated with Swit- 
zerland and with Sweden, as well as the discussions 
with Spain and Portugal. The settlements have 
also included the hotly contested issue of gold 
removed by the Germans from the occupied coun- 
tries during the period of the war. Those accords 
already reached have been criticized from both 
sides on the ground that the Allies, in attempting 
to reach German assets within the territory of 
neutral countries, were overstepping international 
law and violating neutral rights, and on the ground 
that the settlements have been unduly respectful 
of the claims of the neutrals, have not adequately 
marshaled German assets abroad for reparation 
and other similar purposes, and have not ade- 
quately provided for international security. 


I 


At the conclusion of active hostilities in Europe, 
the Allies were faced with a problem arising out of 
the presence within neutral countries of large 
blocks of German holdings.? These holdings had 
been a source of great concern to the Allies during 
the period of the war. German foreign-exchange 
laws, enacted almost immediately after Hitler's 
ascendancy to power in 1933 and reinforced 
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shortly before the outbreak of war in Europe, had 
effectively mobilized all German foreign resources 
for the purposes of the German state. “Legiti- 
mate” business holdings were not merely a source 
of economic strength to the Germans but were 
often, in fact, footholds for espionage, propa- 
ganda, and similar activities. The recent I. G. 
Farben indictment is an example of the integra- 
tion of the German military and economic systems. 

During wartime, steps were taken to diminish the 
danger from this threat to the security of the 
United States. The Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals was first issued on July 17, 1941. 
The danger to the Western Hemisphere was recog- 
nized in the resolutions of the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers of January 1942. 
These were in turn supplemented by the resolutions 
of the Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economic and Financial Control, held in Washing- 
ton during June and July of 1942, The American 
republics thus instituted an active and cooperative 
program, designed to hold in check those danger- 
ous hemispheric influences. Other measures were 


1The Swiss-Ailied accord has been released and is dis- 
cussed in the Buttetin of June 30, 1946, p. 1101. 

*The approximate estimated value of these holdings in 
the principal European neutrals, as of 1946, was as fol- 
lows: Switzerland $250,000,000, Sweden $105,310,800, 
Spain $90,000,000, Portugal $27,000,000. 
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also aimed at suppression, to the extent possible, of 
the economic potential of the enemy. 

In the case of the neutral countries, these pro- 
grams resulted in a series of war trade agreements, 
under which the Allies negotiated with the neutrals 
limitations on neutral trade with Germany and 
Japan and gradually persuaded them to take action 
directed toward the blocking of German and Jap- 
anese assets within neutral territory. These agree- 
ments of necessity recognized the difficulties of the 
neutral positions, their dependence upon a certain 
amount of trade with Germany, the threat to the 
neutrals posed by the early German and Japanese 
military successes and the requirements of inter- 
national law in time of war. As a consequence of 
continuous wartime discussions, the end of hostili- 
ties in Europe found blocking regulations, of vary- 
ing degrees of efficacy, in all of the important neu- 
tral countries; and the problem of postwar dispo- 
sition of the German and Japanese assets thus 
blocked was raised. 


II 


The problem was considered at Potsdam. The 
Berlin protocol provided for the partial payment 
of reparations from “appropriate German external 
assets.” In this connection, the Soviet Union re- 
nounced its claims with respect to reparations to 
all German external assets except those located in 
Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and east- 
ern Austria; and the United States and the United 
Kingdom renounced their claims with respect to 
assets located in the named countries. To imple- 
ment the Berlin protocol, the Allied Control Coun- 
cil for Germany, enacted, on October 30, 1945, the 
now well-known Law No. 5, which vested in the 
Allied Control Council title to German assets ex- 
terior to Germany, except those in France, the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom (and dominions) and such Allied coun- 
tries as might later be excepted.* In Paris, at the 
Reparation Conference held by representatives of 
18 Allied nations, it was agreed on January 14, 
1946, that German assets within the territories of 
the signatory countries would be applied against 
the reparation claims of those countries and that, 
under the authority of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, German assets in 


* BULLETIN of Feb, 24, 1946, p. 283. 
*“The Paris Agreement on Reparation from Germany” 
by John B. Howard, Buttetin of June 16, 1946, p. 1023. 
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the neutral countries should be mobilized and ap. 
plied to reparation payments. The Paris rep. 





ration agreement also provided that the thr 
Allied countries should attempt to recover from 
the neutral nations gold received by them from 
Germany—gold which had been looted by that 
country from the nations she had occupied.‘ 
Pursuant to those pronouncements, negotiation 
were begun in Washington in March 1946 betweg 
representatives of Switzerland, on the one 


and of France, the United Kingdom, and th 
United States on the other. i 
| ae 


The issues involved in the discussions with th 
neutrals were beyond doubt both complex and 
controversial. The question of international lay 
was one of considerable difficulty. On one hand 
was the argument that Law No. 5 and the Pars 


reparation agreement could have no extraterrj ; 


torial effect and could give neither to the Allies 
represented nor to the Allied Control Council for 
Germany any rights to or control over German 
assets within the territory of third and neutral 
nations. On the other hand, there was the argu 
ment that the Allied Control Council for Germany 
was the duly constituted and legally acting gover- 
mental authority in Germany; that laws affecting 
the property abroad of nationals of the country en 
acting such laws had on various occasions been 
recognized as having jurisdictional effect within 
the country where the assets were located ; that the 
legal question was primarily one of whether the 
country in which the assets were located would con- 
sider the laws as being consistent with its om 
public policy; and that the argument in favor of 
such a determination by the neutrals was, in the 
present instance, compelling. 

The rule of law thus appeared (on the Allied 
argument) to be dependent on the public policy 
of the country where it was sought to apply the 
law—as for example, in United States recognition 
of Russian decrees in the Litvinov cases. The 
Allies thus sought to explore the questions of pub 
lic policy and international morality. On the 
issues the Allied argument was largely based on the 
simple proposition that German assets, wherever 
located, should respond to the reparation claims 
of those who had been injured by Germany. Prop- 
erty within Germany was subject to reparation 
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claims, and a person owning a German factory 
located in that country might well have the output 
of that factory or the plant itself utilized, against 
reichsmark compensation, for reparation pur- 
poses ; there seemed to be no reason in justice why 
the German living in Germany and owning a plant 
in Switzerland should be in a more fortunate posi- 
tion than the German living in Germany with a 
plant in Germany itself. Had Germany been 
compelled to pay a stated amount in acceptable 
foreign exchange as reparation, the tax burden 
would have fallen on internal and external German 
assets—unless such assets were hidden. Foreign- 
exchange assets are not immune from national 
needs ; indeed, the contrary might well seem to be 
true. 

In addition, it was argued that a security prob- 
lem was encountered with respect to German 
property outside of Germany. Property in Ger- 
many could be supervised by the authorities there 
in control. Property outside of Germany should 
be similarly supervised, particularly in view of 
the demonstrated integration of the German 
foreign holdings with the Nazi plans. 

By and large, the security elements of this argu- 
ment were accepted by the neutrals. The necessity 
for supervision of German holdings existent at 
the time of German defeat was recognized; that 
such holdings should be liquidated was easily 
agreed. The basic questions to be settled between 
the Allies and the neutrals, so far as they related 
to German property in the neutral countries, re- 
solved themselves into the two issues of (1) the 
agency and the method by which the liquidation of 
these holdings was to be accomplished; and (2) 
the distribution of the proceeds. The first of these 
was primarily a security problem ; the second, one 
of the reparation claim versus other claims ad- 
vanced by the neutrals. 


IV 


The method by which both these problems were 
handled in the Allied-Swedish accord was largely 
predetermined by the nature and resolution of the 
legal issues involved. On one side the Allies had 
maintained (1) the full authority, as the governing 
body in Germany, of the Allied Control Council 
for Germany; (2) the validity of legislation en- 
acted by the Allied Control Council vesting in it 
title to German external assets; and (3) the 
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principle that a third country in whose territory 
such assets were located should, under principles 
of comity, recognize the effect of such legislation 
with respect to assets in those countries, in the 
absence of compelling reasons of public policy to 
the contrary, and the presence of sound reasons in 
the reparation concept to the affirmative. On the 
other side, the Swedish Delegation maintained 
that, regardless of the authority of the Allied Con- 
trol Council within Germany, German legislation, 
by whomever enacted, could not be recognized as 
affecting in any manner property physically lo- 
cated within Sweden. The legal argument was 
interesting but destined, obviously, not to be re- 
solved short of submission to an impartial author- 
ity. For a variety of reasons, submission of the 
matter to arbitration was felt not to be the best 
solution. The settlement which was finally 
reached was therefore shaped in such a manner as 
to avoid the determination of the legal issues in 
favor of either the Allies or Sweden. To a con- 
siderable extent this inability to reconcile con- 
flicting legal positions, and agreement on the 
desirability of reaching an accord, are the factors 
responsible for the shape of the final settlement. 
The procedure to be used in the control and dis- 
position of the German assets involved was, from 
the Allied point of view, the issue in connection 
with which the problem of security arose. It was 
agreed from the outset that the German assets in 
Sweden (of Germans in Germany or subject to 
repatriation) would be liquidated. The problem 
was therefore one of the agency through which liq- 
uidation would be achieved and the manner in 
which such liquidation would be carried forward. 
On the Allied side it was contended that a num- 
ber of safeguards with respect to disposition of 
the properties should be written into the agreement 
itself and that the disposition of these properties 
should be effected by an agency which was subject 
to the direction of the Allies. With respect to the 
safeguards, the Allied position was largely accepted 
by the Swedish Delegation: the settlement as fin- 
ally concluded, for example, contained the require- 
ment that due regard would be paid to “world 
security interests, especially the interest of elimi- 


*It will be noted that the term “German assets in 
Sweden” is used throughout to refer to assets in Sweden 
of Germans in Germany or subject to repatriation to 
Germany. 
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nating completely all forms of German control 
and economic influence”. Sales were to be made 
to non-German nationals and, so far as practicable, 
were to be public sales, to the highest bidder. 

With respect to the agency which was to effect 
the liquidation of the German assets, however, the 
view of the Swedish Delegation prevailed to a 
very considerable extent. Fundamentally, the dif- 
ficulty in this regard was the basic legal divergence. 
The Swedish Delegation maintained a logical po- 
sition in stating that, since they considered that 
the Allies had no title to the German assets in 
Sweden, liquidation should be by a wholly Swedish 
agency. The Allied position, of course, was based 
on a different legal premise, which, however, was 
in a sense weakened by the excellent record already 
established by the agency of the Swedish Govern- 
ment—the Foreign Capital Control Office (Flykt- 
kapitalbyrin)—which had been in charge of this 
program. This agency, whose operations had been 
under the direction of the Chief of the Swedish 
Delegation, had been established more than a year 
before the negotiations began. It had established 
a record of maintaining extremely good, although 
informal, liaison with the Allied missions in Stock- 
holm. The administration of the FCCO lent con- 
siderable emphasis and weight to the Swedish con- 
tention that the Swedish interest in the elimination 
of dangerous German influence coincided with the 
interest of the Allies. Further emphasis was 
added to this point of view by the fact, known at 
the time, that Sweden was to apply for membership 
in the United Nations. 

As a result of these facts, most of which were not 
present in the case of the previous negotiations with 
Switzerland, the settlement provided for liquida- 
tion of the German assets in Sweden through the 
agency of the Foreign Capital Control Office. 
The “procedure already informally established be- 
tween the FCCO and the Allied Missions in Stock- 
holm” was to be continued as previously “as a 
means of exchanging information regarding the 
discovery and liquidation of German property and 
affording mutual assistance in this program.” 

It was recognized at the time that agreement 
on these lines was a concession to the Swedish point 
of view. The points previously mentioned were 
felt, however, to be strongly persuasive, and there 
was some argument that the purposes of the Allies 
could actually be more adequately performed if 
responsibility for the execution of the program, 


with Allied consultation, were vested in the Swed. 
ish Government. 

The legal situation also, to a considerable ex. 
tent, predetermined the solution finally worked 
out for the disposition of the proceeds of the Ger. 
man assets in Sweden. On the basis of the Swed. 
ish legal theory, the Allies, whether in their 
capacity as trustees for the signatories to the Paris 
reparation agreement or as representatives of the 
Allied Control Council for Germany, had no legal 
claim to the proceeds of such property. From the 
Allied point of view, the entire proceeds of such 
property, subject to debatable Swedish claims, 
should have been devoted to the Allied purposes, 
A third nonlegal but highly important point was 
the fact that a bargain had previously been struck 
in the Swiss negotiations involving the equal dis 
tribution of the proceeds between the Allies on the 
one hand and the Swiss on the other. 

Here, too, the effort was to reach an agreement 
which was substantively satisfactory rather than 
to argue out legal points of view which were dia 
metrically opposed and which could hardly have 
been reconciled within any feasible period of time, 
The result was a distribution of monies which gave 
to the Allies, in one form or another, a sum which 
was equal approximately to 75 percent of the 
estimated value of the German assets in Sweden 
At the same time, the Allies agreed with the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden that except for the 150 million 
kronor allocated by Sweden to assist in preventing 
disease and unrest in Germany, the other sums 
which Sweden pledged were to be regarded 2% 
contributions by that Government toward recon 
struction and rehabilitation. The result thus pre 
served the Swedish points of principle but 
achieved a substantial and satisfactory arrange 
ment for the Allies. 

The technique employed was the setting up of 
three separate sources of funds: 


(1) Sweden agreed to furnish the sum of 5 
million kronor to the Intergovernmental Commit 
tee on Refugees for the purpose of the rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement of nonrepatriable victims of 
German action. 

(2) The sum of 75 million kronor was to bé 
made available by the Swedish Government in 
pursuing its policy of participating in the work of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation and accordingly 
to be allocated among the nations signatory to the 
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Paris reparation agreement. It was agreed that 
decisions upon allocation would be made “after 
exchanges of views with the A lies acting on behalf 
of those countries and with favorable consideration 
of their views.” 

(3) It was agreed that “The disposition of the 
proceeds of the German assets in Sweden, after 
clearing against certain Swedish claims, will leave 
a balance which shall be considered to be 150 
million kronor. To assist in preventing disease and 
unrest in Germany, this sum of 150 million kronor 
will be made available in a special account with the 
Swedish Riksbank to be used for financing such 
purchases—in Sweden or in any other market—of 
essential commodities for the German economy 
as may be agreed upon between the Swedish Gov- 
ernment and the Allies.” Under these arrange- 
ments, the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom, having governmental re- 
sponsibilities in Germany, would draw their share 
of the total amounts made available from Sweden 
entirely out of this latter 150-million-kronor ac- 
count. The Government of France would do so 
also, but partially. Giving effect to the approxi- 
mate allocations made under the terms of the Paris 
reparation agreement, this arrangement would 
mean that the United States and the United King- 
dom would not share in the 75 million kronor made 
available by Sweden for reconstruction purposes, 
but that this amount would be distributed among 
other countries signatory to the Paris reparation 
agreement. 


The Swedish Delegation had, first of all, ex- 
pressed its willingness to make a contribution both 
to the refugee organizations and toward the re- 
construction of the devastated areas. It had fur- 
ther been agreed that a 150-million-kronor balance 
of German assets in Sweden could be anticipated, 
but it was argued that this sum should be held for 
4 future German government. By pointing out 
the governmental powers and responsibilities of 
the Allies in Germany, the Allied Delegations per- 
suaded the Swedish Delegation that this sum 
should forthwith be turned over to the Allies—but, 
the Swedish Delegation maintained, to the Allies 
as the Government of Germany, not as reparation 
claimants. The Allies, however, were bound by 
the reparation agreement concluded at Paris, to 
distribute all receipts of German assets in the 
heutral countries as reparation. 
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The difficulty was resolved, and, for Allied pur- 
poses, most receipts from Sweden were counted as 
reparation proceeds. Under the Paris reparation 
agreement, the United States and the United King- 
dom were to receive 28 percent each of the proceeds 
of German external assets; France was to receive 
16 percent of this category of property. If, thus, 
the United Kingdom and the United States took 
their entire share from the 150 million kronor ear- 
marked for Germany, and if France partially so 
satisfied its 16-percent interest, the remaining 
amount of 75 million kronor would be left for dis- 
tribution among the other reparation-claimant 
countries. The Allies having occupation responsi- 
bilities could utilize the funds to defray expendi- 
tures which would otherwise be made in Germany; 
while, vis-a-vis the other reparation claimants, the 
funds so received would be counted as reparation 
receipts. 

Thus: 


_ 60,000,000 kronor... to Intergovernmental 


Committee on Refugees 
for IARA’ countries 
earmarked as German funds 

for German costs 


75, 000, 500 kronor’... 
150, 000, 000 kronor®.. . 





275, 000, 000 kronor 


The United States share (28 percent) of German 
external assets, applied to the figure of 225 million 
kronor, was 63 million kronor, as was the United 
Kingdom share, so that the United States and the 
United Kingdom absorbed 126 million kronor 
which was taken entirely from the earmarked 
“Germany” 150-million-kronor figure. The 
French share (16 percent) of the 225-million- 
kronor figure was 36 million kronor. Of this, 14 
million kronor was to be taken from the earmarked 
“Germany” fund. The result was to leave the 
other kronor funds freely available for distribu- 
tion among IARA members who did not have oc- 
cupation responsibilities and who would have been 
unable to utilize funds particularly for German 
costs, 

Finally, it may be observed that this agreement 
preserved both the logic upon which the Swedish 
Delegation felt itself able to turn over an addi- 
tional 150 million kronor to the Allies and the 


* 995,000,000 kronor calculated as reparation receipts by 
Allies. 

"Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, which was established 
by the Paris reparation agreement. 
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obligaticu of the Allies to distribute all external- 
assets receipts in accordance with the formula 
worked out at the Paris Reparation Conference. In 
total, there was to be received by the Allies (or for 
purposes to which the Allies had pledged receipts) 
275 million kronor (about 77 million dollars) as 
against an estimated 378 million kronor of German 
assets in Sweden. The complexities of the settle- 
ment, arising out of differing underlying prin- 
ciples, thus did not prevent a fairly clear-cut result 
and one which meant that an amount equal roughly 
to three quarters of the value of the estimated Ger- 
man assets in Sweden was delivered for repara- 
tion, rehabilitation, and similar ends, 


V 


On the other principal question of looted gold, 
which was discussed during the course of these 
negotiations, little or no difficulty was encoun- 
tered.* The Swedish Delegation stated from the 
outset that the policy of Sweden was to restitute 
gold which had been purchased by Sweden from 
Germany and which had been looted by the Ger- 
mans from the countries occupied by them. It 
was agreed from the outset that any gold removed 
by Germany from the occupied areas, on whatever 
pretext or through whatever method, would be 
considered as having been looted. Discussions on 
the gold question were therefore reduced merely to 
the technical question of identification of the gold 
transferred by Germany to Sweden during the 
course of the war which had been removed from 
the occupied countries. The books on both sides 
were opened and, as a result, agreement was 
reached that the Swedish Government would 
restitute “all gold acquired by Sweden and proved 
to have been taken by the Germans from occupied 
countries, including any such gold transferred by 
the Swedish Riksbank to third countries.” On 
the basis of evidence then available the Swedish 
Government agreed to restitute the amount of 
7,155 kilograms of fine gold, and it was also agreed 


* Public declarations of Allied policy on this point were 
made in: the Inter-Allied Declaration on Axis Acts of 
Dispossession, issued in January 1943; the Declaration on 
Looted Gold, issued in February 1944; resolution VI of the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference at 
Bretton Woods; and various inter-American resolutions. 

*The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, or 
“black list”, was terminated July 9, 1946. 
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that any further claims by the governments of thy 
occupied countries or their banks of issue were ty 
be presented before July 1, 1947. 


VI 
Other aspects of the accord included : 


(a) Provision for indemnification of the Ger. 
man owners concerned, in German currency, for 
the property to be liquidated or disposed of under 
the accord; 

(5) Provision for the continuation of proce 
dures established by the Swedish law of June 9%, 
1945, for the restitution of any looted property 
located in Sweden ; 

(c) Provision for cooperation between Sweden 
and the Allied authorities in any further investi. 
gations of German assets held outside of Sweden 
but through the medium of Swedish nationals o 
Swedish institutions; 

(d) Provision for the expedition of such steps 
as yet remained to be taken for the repatriation 
to Germany of dangerous Germans; and 

(e) Provision that “In any sales or liquidation, 
the interests of non-German foreign nationals wil 
be protected to the same extent and in the same 
manner, whether direct or indirect interests ar 
involved, as those of Swedish nationals, on con 
dition of reciprocal treatment in the country of 
those nationals.” 


On the Allied side, commitments included the 


' promise: 


(a) To give nondiscriminatory protection t 
the property in Germany of nationals of friendly 
foreign states and to make provision for equitable 
compensation in Germany with respect to removals 
and other disposition of such property by the 
Alllied authorities in the three zones of Germany 
occupied by them; 

(6) To admit an official Swedish Delegation to 
visit the three Allied zones of Germany and to it- 
spect properties in which Swedish nationals had 
a substantial ownership interest ; and 

(c) That the “black list” would not be continued 
on an unofficial or advisory basis® and that the 
United States would, at the earliest possible date, 
unblock Swedish holdings in the United States a 
cording to procedures to be worked out by Amer 
ican and Swedish officials. (An unblocking pro 
cedure has now been in effect since March 18, 1947.) 
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VII 


The Allied-Swedish accord on German external 
assets had its roots in the economic-warfare pro- 
gram of the Allies but owed its creation to prin- 
ciples having little to do with wartime actions 
against a fanatic and ruthless belligerent. + The 
history of the negotiations leading to the accord 
demonstrates the fallacy of the point sometimes 
made that the Allies forced the neutrals into the 
signing of such agreements. Despite the extremely 
divergent views held by the Allies and the neutrals 
as to both the legal status of the Allies and their 
methods, the accord demonstrates that there was 
fundamental agreement on these underlying and 
significant principles.. Sweden emphasized con- 
sistently throughout the discussions her full 
realization of the significance of global warfare 
and her willingness to cooperate in eliminating 
possible plague spots. The Allies emphasized 
their respect for, and indeed reliance upon, civi- 
lized principles of international law and for the 
rights of neutrality. The accord testifies to the 
fundamental agreement of its parties on the points 
(1) that the countries overrun, devastated, or de- 
pleted in the struggle were entitled to reparation 
and restitution; and (2) that dangerous German 
holdings abroad should, in the interests of security, 
be eliminated. 

Perhaps the program exemplified in the accord 
can best be placed in its setting by statement of 
what it is not. The external-assets program, im- 
mediately after German surrender, ceased to be 
one of economic warfare, aimed at doing as much 
harm as possible to the enemy’s war potential, and 
became a positive program of both security and 
reparation. It could not alone, either during or 
after actual hostilities, achieve earth-shaking con- 
sequences. Attacks upon the heart of Germany 
had more effect during hostilities than did chop- 
ping at her tentacles ; and it may freely be conceded 
that the liquidation of external assets was not of 
major consequence except in relation to the funda- 
mental problems of security and reparation within 
Germany. Closely allied is the basic desire to 
create a free, democratic, and peaceable Germany 
and thus to reconstitute Germany as envisaged at 
Potsdam. 

Nor is the external-assets program aimed at the 
eradication, for all time, of German overseas 
holdings. Recognizing that German holdings 
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in Germany are for good reason controlled, 
it seeks to impose controls on such holdings 
abroad, not under the direct supervision of the 
Allies. The accord recognizes that German hold- 
ings in Germany are subject to the just demands 
of reparation and seeks to eliminate the possible 
windfall to the German who holds assets abroad 
over the German whose property is in Germany. 
This settlement is not an attempt to bar Germany 
from the world of international trade; nor to 
categorize all Germans, in the past, present, and 
future, as dangerous Nazis; nor to continue the 
unhappy economic situation in which a defeated 
Germany drains the resources of at least some of 
the occupying powers. The extent of the incon- 
sistency with the program to restore German self- 
sufficiency is the extent of the inconsistency of a 
reparations program and is measured by such in- 
consistency as may exist between the needs of a 
reconstituted Germany and the needs of Germany’s 
devastated neighbors. 

Thus appraised, it may be reasonably argued 
that the Allied-Swedish accord has achieved its 
major purposes.. Machinery is provided for the 
liquidation of preexisting German holdings in 
Sweden, under proved liquidation and control tech- 
niques, and with Allied-Swedish cooperation and 
interchange of information. Substantial sums 
have been obtained for the refugees, those first and 
most desperate victims of Hitler, and for the coun- 
tries which have been devastated and depleted in 
the war against Germany. German naticaals 
whose property is thus utilized are in a position 
to obtain compensation, in German currency, from 
their own Government; this plan is similar to the 
foreign-exchange regulations which most coun- 
tries now find necessary to protect their foreign- 
exchange resources. Although German holdings 
in Sweden as of January 1, 1947, are eliminated 
and a sum equal to 75 percent of their value will 
be used for reparation and rehabilitation, the way 
is left open for the building of future credits of 
the sort necessary for the creation of a Germany 
which will not have to be supported by the doles of 
the Allies. 

The accord with Sweden, traditional exponent 
of the middle way, was achieved, moreover, with- 
out acrimony or ill feeling. The differences in 
point of view were considerable, and no attempt 
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UNDERSTANDING REACHED BETWEEN ALLIED 
AND SWEDISH GOVERNMENTS ON GERMAN 


HOLDINGS IN SWEDEN’ 


Wasurneron, D. C. 
July 18, 1946 

GENTLEMEN : Delegations representing the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of America, France, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland on the one hand (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Allies) and the Government of 
Sweden on the other hand have met in Washing- 
ton and exchanged views on questions relative to 
German interests in Sweden and the elimination 
of any possible risk of those interests being used 
to support renewed German aggression. 

Following this exchange of views, and in re- 
affirmation of their mutual support of these eco- 
nomic security objectives, the Swedish and Allied 
Delegations have arrived at the following under- 
standing: 

1, (a) The Swedish Government confirms its 
intention to pursue a program of economic secur- 
ity by the elimination of German interests in 
Sweden. 

(6) The Swedish Government further affirms 
that the Foreign Capital Control Office (Flykt- 
kapitalbyrin or the FCCO) will, for this purpose, 
continue to uncover, take into control, liquidate, 


*The Allied correspondence as quoted by the Swedish 
Delegation was addressed to Justice Emil Sandstrém, 
Chief of the Swedish Delegation, and was signed on be- 
half of the Allied Governments by Seymour J. Rubin, 
Chief of the Delegation of the United States; by Chris- 
tian Valensi, Chief of the French Delegation; and by 
Francis W. McCombe, Chief of the Delegation of the 
United Kingdom. The Swedish correspondence, as quoted 
by the Allied Delegation, was addressed to the chiefs of 
the Allied Delegations, and was signed by Emil Sand- 
strém, Chief of the Swedish Delegation. Identical let- 
ters were exchanged between the French, British, and 
American Delegations on July 18, 1946. The letters were 
exchanged in both French and English, both texts having 
equal validity. 
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sell, or transfer German property, that the pro. 
cedure already informally established between the 
FCCO and the Allied Missions in Stockholm shall 
be continued, as previously, as a means of exchang. 
ing information regarding the discovery and liqui- 
dation of German property and affording mutul 
assistance in this program. 

2. The disposition of the proceeds of the Ger. 
man assets in Sweden, after clearing against cer- 
tain Swedish claims, will leave a balance which 
shall be considered to be 150 million kronor. a 
assist in preventing disease and unrest in Germany, 
this sum of 150 million kronor will be made avail- 
able in a special account with the Swedish Riks 
bank to be used for financing such purchases—in 
Sweden or in any other market—of essential com- 
modities for the German economy as may be agreed 
upon between the Swedish Government and the 
Allies. Insofar as such purchases are made in the 
Swedish market the deliveries will be limited by 
the scarcity of available supplies. 

3. The German owners concerned shall be it- 
demnified in German money for the property which 
has been liquidated or disposed of in Sweden put 
suant to this understanding. For this purpose, the 
competent Swedish authority will give the Allies 
the necessary details with regard to the amount 
realized with particulars of the names and at 
dresses of the German owners, and the Allied au- 
thorities in Germany will take the necessary steps 
in order that there will be recorded the title of the 
German owners of the property liquidated to r 
ceive the counter value thereof. 

4. (a) In pursuance of its policy to restitult 
looted property, the Swedish Government will ef 
fect restitution to the Allies of all gold acquired 
by Sweden and proved to have been taken by the 
Germans from occupied countries, including aly 
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such gold transferred by the Swedish Riksbank to 
third countries. Any claims by Governments of 
the occupied countries or their banks of issue not 
presented before J uly 1, 1947 shall be considered 
to be barred. 

(b) On the basis of present evidence, subject 
to further checking, it is assumed that the gold 
the Swedish Government has to restitute amounts 
to 7,155.32664 kilograms of fine gold, correspond- 
ing to the quantity of gold deriving from the 
Bank of Belgium which was acquired by the Swed- 
ish Riksbank and which is to be restituted in 
accordance with the foregoing. 

(c) The Allied Governments undertake to hold 
the Swedish Government harmless from any 
claims deriving from transfers from the Swedish 
Riksbank to third countries of gold to be resti- 
tuted according to the above declaration. 

5. Divergencies on the interpretation and scope 
of the above clauses may, if the four Governments 
do not otherwise agree, be referred to arbitration. 

6. The undersigned representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of America, France, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland state that insofar as the pre- 
ceding provisions are concerned, they are also act- 
ing on behalf of the Governments of Albania, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, Greece, 
India, Luxembourg, Norway, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, the Union of South 


Africa and Yugoslavia, and so far as it is material, - 


the banks of issue of those countries. 

7. (a) The three Allied Governments will make 
arrangements, through their Missions in Stock- 
holm, for the admission of an official Swedish dele- 
gation which will be permitted to visit the zones of 
Germany in charge of those Governments, and to 
inspect properties of corporations in which Swed- 
ish nationals have a substantial ownership inter- 
est, or which are directly owned by Swedish na- 
tionals, The inspection and other activities of the 
delegation will be limited only by general require- 
ments of military security and convenience, and 
by such general laws and regulations as are ap- 
plicable to all persons travelling in Germany. 

(6) It is the intention of the three Allied Gov- 
ernments to give non-discriminatory protection to 
the property in Germany of nationals of friendly 
foreign states, including property of corporations 
in which they have a substantial ownership inter- 
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est. Provision will be made for equitable compen- 
sation in Germany with respect to removals and 
other dispositions of such properties by the Allied 
authorities in the zones of Germany occupied by 
them. 

8. The Allied Governments will, in due time, re- 
quire Germany or the future German Govern- 
ment to confirm the provisions of this understand- 
ing insofar as they affect German property in 
Sweden. 

9. This understanding, together with the fur- 
ther letters exchanged today, shall, except where 
otherwise provided, take effect upon approval by 
the Swedish Riksdag. 

Accept [etc.] 

Emm Sanpsrrém 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasuineton D.C, 
July 18, 1946 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today’s date in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“During the course of the discussions which have 
been concluded concerning German property in 
Sweden, you advised us of the procedures in effect 
in Sweden for the restitution of property located 
in Sweden which was looted by Germany or its 
nationals. You made known to us the fact that 
these procedures, as established by Swedish law 
of June 29, 1945 (No. 520), provide a simple and 
inexpensive method by which victims of spolia- 
tion may obtain restitution of their property in 
Sweden. 

“We wish to express our appreciation of these 
procedures which we have confidence the Govern- 
ment of Sweden will continue. In this connec- 
tion, you will recall that the problem of locating 
looted securities was discussed. We appreciate the 
fact that your Government will consider sym- 
pathetically this problem and such procedures as 
the Allied Governments may subsequently propose 
to you for the purpose of facilitating the location 
of such securities.” 

I confirm that the above law will continue to be 
in force for the time being but that it will expire 
on July 1, 1947, unless extended. I also confirm 
the willingness of the Swedish Government to co- 
operate, in particular, in locating looted securities 





within the framework of Swedish legislation and 
within the limits of practical possibilities. 
Accept [etc. ] 
Emin Sanpstr6M 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasuinerton, D.C. 
July 18, 1946 

GenTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today’s date in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“In connection with the understanding we have 
reached, the Allied Delegations pointed out the 
importance of the Swedish Government conduct- 
ing investigations of German assets which are 
held outside of Sweden by or through Swedish 
nationals or institutions. The Allied Delegations 
pointed out that the uncovering of such assets can 
only take place with the cooperation and assistance 
of the Government of Sweden. 

“It is therefore requested that the Government 
of Sweden take appropriate action through census 
and other means to identify such German assets 
as may be held outside Sweden by or through 
Swedish nationals or institutions and to make this 
information available to the Allied Governments.” 


I wish to advise you that my Government will 
take steps for the uncovering of such property. 
Information about such property will be given in 
the way foreseen for information about German 
property in Sweden. 

Accept [etc.] 

Emi SanpstromM 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasuineron, D.C. 
July 18, 1946 

GENTLEMEN : I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today’s date in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“In connection with the understanding we have 
reached, the Allied Delegations requested that the 
Swedish Government take all appropriate steps 
to expedite and complete the repatriation of ob- 
noxious Germans now in Sweden. 

“In this connection, the Allied Delegations have 
noted with satisfaction the steps already taken.” 


I wish to state that it is the policy of the Gov- 
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ernment of Sweden to repatriate as soon as pos 
sible such Germans as are determined by the Goy. 
ernment of Sweden, after appropriate investiga. 
tion, to be obnoxious. 

Accept [etc.] 


Emit SanpstrOm 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasurneron, D.C. 
July 18, 1946 

GenTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today’s date in the follow. 
ing terms: 

“In connection with the understanding we have 
reached, we have discussed the property in Sweden 
of the German State Railways. We understand 
that the Swedish Government will give favorable 
consideration to the question of putting the rolling 
stock and accessories found in Sweden of the Ger. 
man State Railways at the disposal of the appro- 
priate Allied authorities.” 


I confirm our understanding on this subject. 
Accept [etc. ] 
Emi Sanpstrém 


Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasuineron, D. C. 
July 18, 1946 
GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today in the following 
terms: 


“In connection with the understanding we have 
reached, it has been agreed that, pending the con- 
clusion of multilateral arrangements, to which it 
is the intention of the Allies to invite the Swedish 
Government to adhere, and pending the decision 
of the Swedish Government regarding participa 
tion in such arrangements, no German-owned pat- 
ent in Sweden shall be sold or otherwise trans 
ferred for a period of three months from today’s 
date or such further period as may then be agreed, 
except where, after notice to the Allies, it is found 
appropriate to sell patent rights as part of the 
sale of a German-controlled enterprise. 

“We have also discussed the problems arising 
out of German trademarks and copyrights. The 
Allied Governments contemplate that interns 
tional discussions may also take place with respect 
to these matters, with the objective of establish 
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ing by agreement general policies with a view to 
eliminating certain German trademarks and to 
making freely available to the community such 
German copyrights as have special value. Pending 
the making of multilateral arrangements and the 
decision of the Swedish Government regarding 
participation in such arrangements, it is hoped 
that the Swedish Government will not take any 
action which would preclude their adherence to a 
policy consistent with such arrangements.” 


In connection with the first paragraph of your 
letter, I confirm the understanding stated with 
reference to the disposition of German-owned 
patents in Sweden. 

As to German trademarks and copyrights, I 
shall not fail to bring your suggestions to the at- 
tention of my Government. * 

Accept [etc.] 

Emi Sanpsrrém 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasuineton, D. C. 
July 18, 1946 
GenTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today in the following 
terms: 


“In connection with the understanding we have 
reached, the Allied Governments wish to state that 
they reserve their claims with respect to German 
official property in Sweden, such as the German 
legation building, its contents, and so forth.” 


I shall not fail to bring your statement to the 
knowledge of my Government. 
Accept [etc.] 
Emm Sanpstrém 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasuineron, D. C. 
July 18, 1946 
GenTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today’s date in the follow- 
ing terms: 


“In connection with the understanding we have 
reached, we have the honor to state that the Allied 
Governments, without awaiting the conclusion of 
these discussions, but in recognition of the under- 
standing reached with respect to the liquidation 
of German interests, have eliminated the ‘black 
lists’, inter alia, so far as Sweden or known 
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Swedish nationals are concerned. It is not the in- 
tention of the Allied Governments to continue the 
‘black lists’ on an unofficial or advisory basis.” 


I am pleased to note your statement and I shall 
not fail to bring it to the attention of my Govern- 
ment. 

Accept [etc.] 

; Emm Sanpsrrém 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasurineron, D. C. 
July 18, 1946 
GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today in the following 
terms: 


“In connection with the understanding which 
we have reached, the subject of Swedish repre- 
sentation in Germany was discussed. 

“We may confirm to you that the competent 
authorities of the Allied Governments have this 
matter under consideration and that it is hoped 
that satisfactory arrangements, in a manner com- 
patible with the necessities of the present situa- 
tion in Germany, can in due course be worked out 
on an overall basis.” 


I am pleased to note your statement and I shall 
not fail to bring it to the attention of my Govern- 
ment. 

Accept [etc.] , 

Emm Sanpstrém 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasuineron, D. C. 
July 18, 1946 
Dear Justice Sanpstrém: We have the honor 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter of today in 
the following terms: 


“In connection with the understanding we have 
reached, I have the honor to state on behalf of my 
Government that in the elimination of German in- 
terests in Sweden and the liquidation, sale, or 
transfer of German property, and in approving the 
transferees, the following principles and practices, 
inter alia, apply and will continue to be observed : 

“1, Due regard will be paid to world security 
interests, especially the interest of eliminating com- 
pletely all forms of German control and economic 
influence ; to the interests of the national economy ; 
and to the obtaining of the highest possible prices. 
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“2. Sales will be made to non-German nationals 
and, when practicable, will be public sales, except 
in cases where the assets are acquired by the Swed- 
ish Government. 

“3. In any sales or liquidation, the interests of 
non-German foreign nationals will be protected 
to the same extent and in the same manner, whether 
direct or indirect interests are involved, as those 
of Swedish nationals, on condition of reciprocal 
treatment in the country of those nationals. 

“4. The FCCO will inquire into the bona fides 
of liens and claims against German property, par- 
ticularly those which arose immediately prior to 
or after the outbreak of war. 

“5. German property to be dealt with under the 
understanding shall include all property owned or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, by any person or 
legal entity of German nationality inside of Ger- 
many, or subject to repatriation to Germany, other 
than persons whose case merits exceptional treat- 
ment,” 


We are pleased to note the principles which you 
have stated. 
Accept [etc.] 
Seymour J Rusin 
Chief of Delegation of United States 
CuRISsTIAN VALENSI 
Chief of French Delegation 
Francis W McComse 
Chief of Delegation of United Kingdom 


Wasurneton, D.C. 
July 18, 1946 
Dear Justice Sanpstrém: We have the honor 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter of today in 
the following terms: 


“T am authorized to make, on behalf of my Gov- 
ernment, the following statement. 

“The Swedish Government in pursuing its pol- 
icy to participate in the work of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation has in connection with the un- 
derstanding we have reached found it appropriate 
to make the following contributions: 


“1. The Swedish Government will make avail- 
able 50 million kronor to the Inter-Governmental 
Committee on Refugees for use in rehabilitation 
and resettlement of non-repatriable victims of 
German action. 

“You may rest assured that my Government, 
while reserving its decision as to the manner in 
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which the funds will be made available, will use its 
best efforts to make the funds available as soon ag 
possible and in such manner as to best carry out the 
aims of the Committee. 

“9. The Swedish Government will further make 
available 75 million kronor, which it will allocate 
among countries party to the Paris Agreement on 
Reparations. Decisions upon allocation will be 
made after exchanges of views with the Allies act- 
ing on behalf of those countries and with favorable 
consideration of their views. 

“There will also be consultation between the 
Swedish Government and each of the countries 
which may receive credit for any part of this sum 
as regards the extent to which or manner in which 
benefit from its share shall be applied either in the 
remission, reduction dr extension of any existing 
or future credit with Sweden of each such country, 
or otherwise, as may be agreed between each such 
country and Sweden.” 


We are pleased, on behalf of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees and the countries 
signatory to the Paris Reparation Agreement, to 
note the contributions to be made by the Govern- 
ment of Sweden. We shall not fail to bring your 
statements on these subjects to their knowledge. 

Accept [ete. ] 

Seymour J Rusin 
Chief of Delegation of United States 

CurisTiAn VALENSI 
Chief of French Delegation 

Francis W McCompe 
Chief of Delegation of United Kingdom 


Wasuineton, D. C. 
July 18, 1946 
Dear Justice SANpstrém: We have the honor 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter of today im 
the following terms: 


“With regard to paragraphs 2 and 38 of the 
understanding concerning German assets in 
Sweden contained in the letters exchanged today, 
I wish to recall that the Swedish Government has 
been able to make the engagement in paragraph 
2 on the ground that the proceeds of the liquida- 
tion are German property and may be used 4s 
payment for deliveries of commodities for Ger- 
many in conformity with the Swedish clearing- 
legislation, provided compensation is given to the 
owner. 
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“Jt is understood that the Russian Government 
has no claim to use the German assets in Sweden 
for the benefit of the Russian zone.” 


We understand that your statement is not in- 
tended to affect the arrangements described in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of our understanding dealing 
with the disposition of Germany assets in Sweden 
and the indemnification of the German owners. 

We may confirm to you that, pursuant to the 
Potsdam Protocol, the U.S.S.R. has waived any 
claim to German assets in Sweden for itself or for 
the zone in Germany in its charge. 

Accept [etc.] 

Seymour J Rusin 
Chief of Delegation of United States 
CHRISTIAN VALENSI 
Chief of French Delegation 
Francis W McCompe 
Chief of Delegation of United Kingdom 


Wasurneton, D.C. 
July 18, 1946 
GENTLEMEN: In connection with the under- 
standing we have reached, I have the honor to 
confirm to you my agreement to recommend to my 
Government that it should take steps with a view 
to putting at the disposal of the three Allied Gov- 
ernments, for purposes of relief, the proceeds of 
property found in Sweden which belong to victims 
of Nazi action who have died without heirs. 
Accept [etc.] 
Emi Sanpstrom 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasurneron, D.C. 
July 18, 1946 
Dear Justice SANDSTROM : 

We are glad to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of today with respect to the property in Sweden 
of persons who have died as a result of Nazi action 
and left no heirs, and to hope that the proceeds of 
this property will be made available in the manner 
described in your letter. 

Accept [etc.] 


Sermovur J. Rusin 
Chief of Delegation of United States 
CHRISTIAN VALENSI 
Chief of French Delegation 
Francis W. McComse 
Chief of Delegation of United Kingdom 
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Wasurneton, D.C. 
July 18, 1946 
GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today in the following 
terms: 


“In connection with the paragraph in the letters 
exchanged today dealing with looted gold, we wish 
to confirm to you our understanding that, in view 
of the evidence already produced and checked, no 
further claim will be presented to Sweden by the 
Governments signatory to the Paris Reparation 
Agreement or their banks of issue with regard to 
any gold acquired by Sweden from Germany and 
transferred to third countries prior to June 1, 
1945.” 


I shall not fail to bring your statement to the 
knowledge of my Government. 
Accept [ete. ] 
Emi Sanpstrim 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 


Wasutnerton, D.C. 
July 18, 1946 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today’s date in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“In connection with the understanding reached 
today, we raised the problem of having access to 
the files of the German Chamber of Commerce in 
Sweden. 

“You stated that the Government of Sweden will 
disclose to the representatives of the Allies any 
information contained in the files of the German 
Chamber of Commerce which may be relevant to 
the objectives of our understanding. 

“In view of the fact that approximately two- 
thirds of the funds which were made available to 
the German Chamber of Commerce were furnished 
by the German Government or its agents, the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden is requested sympathetically 
to consider the suggestion that it should accord- 
ingly treat that proportion of the net proceeds of 
liquidation as a German asset.” 


I confirm the statement regarding the files of 
the German Chamber of Commerce. Your request 
regarding its assets will be given full examination. 

Accept [etc. ] 

Emm Sanpstrom 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 
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Letter from Justice Sandstrom to Mr. Rubin 


Wasuineton, D.C. 
July 18, 1946 

Dear Mr. Rust: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of today in the follow- 
. ing terms: 

“In connection with the coming into effect of 
the understanding we have reached, I am author- 
ized to state that the United States of America 
will at the earliest possible date thereafter un- 
block the Swedish holdings in the United States, 
according to a procedure to be worked out by offi- 
cials of that country and Swedish officials.” 


Accept [etc.] 


Emit SanpstréM 
Chief of Swedish Delegation 
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Allied-Swedish Accord on German External Assets. 
Continued from page 161 


was made to disguise or becloud such differences 
as remained after discussion. But on both sides 
the effort was to reach a solution which would be 
just and workable. The accord was on both sides 
a compromise, but in the best and noninvidious 
sense of that word. And in solving—not per. 
fectly but reasonably—a problem which might 
have been the source of much argument, and in go 
doing through the means of full and unreserved 
discussion, it may be also that, in a context broader 
than the German external-assets problem, the 
accord has contributed its bit to that world secur. 
ity which is vital to the world’s well-being. 
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FACILITIES FOR INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 


by Leo G. Cyr 


During the war the United States Army devel- 
oped and operated 958 airports and air bases out- 
side the continental United States at a cost of 
$1,932,331,056. The United States Navy devel- 
oped and operated 113 airports and naval air bases 
at a cost of $930,000,000. Air-navigation, commu- 
nications, and weather facilities installed by the 
Army Airways Communications Service (AACS) 
and other branches of the Army and Navy repre- 
sented a national investment of $250,000,000. 
Fortunately, they also represented a pool of facili- 
ties that were already placed and quickly available 
for postwar use by civilian air services. 

With the end of the war the requirements of non- 
military flying began to command attention. The 
international need for integrated service and 
standardized equipment led the Air Coordinating 
Committee to adopt measures to salvage these war 
assets for civil use. 

One measure dealt with the return of surplus 
airports to the foreign countries in which they 
were located, under the terms of previous agree- 
ments or other disposal arrangements. Recog- 
nizing the fact that improvements made on re- 
turned airports would in many cases be useful 
in the international operations of United States 
and foreign air carriers, the Committee directed 
in January 1946 that an endeavor be made to ob- 
tain assurances from returnee governments making 
such airports available to United States carriers 
on a nondiscriminatory basis, it being understood 
that the exercise of commercial traffic rights at 
such airports would be covered by intergovern- 
mental air-transport agreements. The purpose of 
the program was to insure that in the event re- 
turned airports were opened to civilian use, United 
States civil aircraft would be accorded as favorable 
treatment there as the civil aircraft of any other 
nation, including those of the returnee govern- 
ment. The Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
generally has obtained these assurances. He also 
informs the foreign government as a matter of 
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record of the expenditures made by the United 
States Government in the construction or improve- 
ment of such airports. 

The second measure was directed at salvaging 
air-navigation, communications, and weather fa- 
cilities. In November 1945 the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee counted 258 installations of United 
States military equipment that should remain in 
situ for purposes of civil aviation. They were lo- 
cated in 68 foreign countries. It was apparent 
that most of these installations would have to be 
declared surplus to military requirements. Seek- 
ing to earmark and localize this great stockpile for 
civil use, the Committee devised a form of service 
agreement to be negotiated with foreign govern- 
ments in connection with the disposal of surplus 
property. Under the terms of the standard form, 
the United States Government transfers title to 
air-navigation, communications, and weather fa- 
cilities in consideration of the contracting govern- 
ment’s promise to maintain and operate them 
at their present or some other agreed location 
in accordance with standards adopted by the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. The 
United States Government also agrees to transfer 
one year’s supply of maintenance parts and ex- 
pendable supplies when theater stocks permit and 
to assist the contracting government in the pro- 
curement of needed parts and supplies thereafter. 
The standard form contains an implied commit- 
ment on the part of the United States Government 
to train personnel in the technique of operating 
the facilities.* 


1The standard form of service agreement with slight 
variations has been concluded with Australia, Burma, 
Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Siam, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
Negotiations of others are in process. Similar and satis- 
factory arrangements for the continuance in operaticn 
of surplus United States facilities have been made with 
Belgium, Canada, Egypt, India, Iraq, Newfoundland, 
New Zealand, and Turkey. 
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By March 1946 military demobilization was in 
full swing. Many useful installations in foreign 
countries had to be placed in caretaker status for 
lack of operating personnel. In an effort to keep 
operational those facilities which were known to 
be important to civil aviation, the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee sponsored Executive Order 9709, 
which would permit the military owning agencies 
to transfer air-navigation and communications fa- 
cilities to the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and weather facilities to the Weather Bureau for 
maintenance and operation, including the inci- 
dental training of local personnel, pending the com- 
pletion of arrangements for their permanent oper- 
ation or disposition. The order was issued on 
March 29, 1946. 

The Air Coordinating Committee’s efforts were 
designed to prevent the complete disruption of 
existing military facilities and systems that could 
serve postwar civilian purposes. ‘Today a substan- 
tial part of the facilities being operated at inter- 
national airports consists of United States surplus 
military equipment. To this extent the work of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization has 
been made easier.” 

The convention on international civil aviation, 
formulated at Chicago in 1944, came into force on 
April 4, 1947. Forty-two nations have now ac- 
cepted the convention. Chapter XV of the con- 
vention provides in part that if in the opinion of 
the ICAO Council the facilities of a member state 
“are not reasonably adequate for the safe, regular, 
efficient, and economical operation of international 
air services, present or contemplated, the Council 
shall consult with the State directly concerned, and 
other States affected, with a view to finding means 
by which the situation may be remedied, and make 
recommendations for that purpose”, “. .. the 
Council may agree . .. to provide for all or a 


? The Chicago conference drafted international standards 
and recommended practices and procedures dealing with 
communications systems and air-navigation aids, air-traf- 
fic control, aerodromes and ground aids, search and res- 
cue, and meteorology. ICAO regional meetings in Dublin, 
Paris,’Washington, Cairo, Melbourne, Lima, and Rio de 
Janeiro have reviewed these standards, practices, and pro- 
cedures in their application to the requirements of the 
North Atlantic, European-Mediterranean, Caribbean, 
Middle East, South Pacific, South American, and South 
Atlantic regions, respectively. Similar meetings will be 
convened in respect to the African—Indian Ocean, North 
Pacific, and Southeast Asia areas. 
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portion of the costs”, and “. . . the Council 
agree to provide, man, maintain, and administer 
any or all of the airports and other air navigation 
facilities, including radio and meteorological sery. 
ices required in its territory for the safe, regular, 
efficient and economical operation of international 
air services of the other contracting states and may 
specify just and reasonable charges for the use of 
the facilities provided.” 

Discussions of the execution of ICAO’s responsi- 
bility in this field, held in the First Interim As. 
sembly in 1946, by the Council throughout the year, 
and by the Air Coordinating Committee, served to 
establish the United States position that ICAQ 
should not undertake directly to “provide, man, 
maintain, and administer” such facilities, but 
should confine its activities “to provide for all o 
a portion of the costs” by sponsoring so-called 
“joint support projects”. This position was car. 
ried by the First Assembly of ICAO, which ended 
May 27,1947. This Assembly passed the following 
resolution : 


“Financial and technical aid through ICAO for 
furthering the provision of air navigation facili- 
ties and services adequate for the safe, regular, 
efficient and economical operation of international 
air services will be rendered, under the terms of 
Chapter XV of the Convention, in accordance with 
the basic principles and general policy laid down 
in Annex 1 to this Resolution; 

“The Council will draft appropriate amend 
ments to the Convention to extend explicitly the 
provisions of Chapter XV to include areas of 
undetermined sovereignty, the high seas and the 
territories of non-contracting States.” 


Annex I of the resolution is reproduced below. 
It contains the basic principles and policies whieh 
will be followed by ICAO and interested contract 
ing states in such “joint support” projects. The 
large number of such projects which are envisioned 
over the next few years and the multilateral ap 
proach through the international organization to 
the solution of these problems justify full quote 
tion. In no other field of international commer 
cial endeavor has international cooperation on 4 
government level been so carefully spelled out. 

It is interesting to note that two major “joint 
support” projects have been completed. First was 
the North Atlantic Ocean weather stations agree 
ment, under which 11 nations will contribute 
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cash or in kind for the maintenance of 13 ocean wea- 
ther stations in the North Atlantic. Second was 
the contributions by six states to the Icelandic Gov- 


ernment for the maintenance and operation of a 
loran station at Vik, Iceland, at the cost of about 
$60,000 a year. 


ANNEX 1 OF THE RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL AID 


Basic Principles 


Financial and technical aid will be rendered in accord- 
ance with the following basic principles : 


The provision of financial and technical aid through 
ICAO will always be based on voluntary actions on the 
part of contracting States. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization, through 
its Council, is the responsible international body to evalu- 
ate the adequacy of existing air navigation facilities and 
services, to ascertain the additional requirements for the 
operation of international air services, and to initiate 
expeditious action towards meeting these requirements. 

Financial and technical aid through ICAO will aim to 
provide air navigation facilities and services adequate, but 
no more than adequate, to meet the requirements of inter- 
national air services in accordance with the standards 
established and taking into account practices reeommended 
from time to time, pursuant to the Convention. 

Pursuant to Article 28 of the Convention a contracting 
State is responsible for establishing within its own terri- 
tory air navigation facilities and services. A contract- 
ing State will exhaust all possibilities of arranging di- 
rectly for the provision of adequate air navigation facili- 
ties and services before applying to ICAO for aid. 

ICAO will, when required, initiate collective action to- 
wards the provision of necessary facilities and services 
on the high seas, in areas of undetermined sovereignty, 
and, exceptionally, in the territory of non-contracting 
States. 

ICAO will satisfy itself in every case that circumstances 
actually require financial and technical aid through the 
Organization. 

The rendering of financial and technical aid through 
ICAO will depend upon the willingness of the applicant 
State to participate and co-operate in the economical pro- 
vision of required facilities and services. 

ICAO will assure contributing States that their funds 
will be expended under its supervision to ensure that the 
objective will be attained in the most economical manner. 

Any agreement relating to financial and technical aid 
through ICAO may, in principle, provide for the payment 
of a reasonable charge by the user of the facilities or serv- 
ices in question, such charge to be determined in accordance 
with the general practice of the contracting States. If 
the benefit derived from the facilities or services in 
question is, in normal practice, granted to the user free 
of charge, this practice may provisionally be adopted for 
Projects of financial and technical aid by agreement be- 
tween the contributing States for a certain period of time 
to be determined by the agreement. 
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ICAO will exert every effort to assist a supported State 
to exercise its rights under Article 75 of the Convention. 


General Policy 


The actions of the Council pursuant to the terms of 
Chapter XV of the Convention will be guided by the 
following policy: 


Policy Relating to Finance 


In each case of financial and technical aid the Council 
will consider appropriate methods for the financing of 
the required air navigation facilities or services, but in 
general such financing will be furnished collectively 
by those States which will benefit from the provided 
facilities or services. 

The assessment of contributions in cash or kind will be 
agreed upon between the contributing States, the sup- 
ported State and ICAO. In assessing the amount of the 
contribution of each State, account will be taken of the 
benefit to be derived by such State. 

Land, necessary for the establishment or improvement 
of a facility or service which is provided by the supported 
State, pursuant to Article 72 of the Convention, will be 
considered as a part of its share of the contribution 
towards the provision of the facility or service. 

Any arrangement made for the grant of aid may in- 
clude provision, compatible with Article 75 of the Con- 
vention, for the eventual disposition of land, buildings and 
equipment covered by the arrangement. 

In any arrangement made for the grant of aid, provision 
will be included for the reimbursement by contributing 
States to ICAO for extraordinary expenditures incurred 
in respect of investigations, negotiations, conferences, and 
other actions incidental to the implementation of the 
project. 

The Council will have at its disposal an emergency 
revolving fund for the purpose of temporary finance in 
cases when the breakdown of an essential facility or 
service is imminent. Expenditures from this fund will 
be reimbursed by the contributing States. 

The cost of operation and maintenance of a facility or 
service provided through ICAO in the territory of a sup- 
ported State will insofar as possible be borne by that 
State. Any user charges imposed by the supported State 
will be levied and employed in compliance with the terms 
of the agreement under which the facility or service was 
provided or, in default of this, in compliance with recom- 
mendations to be made by the Council. 

No customs duties or other levies will be imposed by 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1946, p. 901. 
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the supported State on equipment and materials required 
for the construction, operation or maintenance of a facility 
or service provided through ICAO. 


Policy Relating to the Construction, Operation and Main- 
tenance of Air Navigation Facilities or Services 


Construction, operation or maintenance of facilities or 
services by persons in the direct employ of ICAO will only 
be undertaken in a most exceptional case when considera- 
tion of efficiency or other material factors dictate such a 
course of action. 

ICAO will maintain a list of technical consultants 
selected from nominations submitted to ICAO by contract- 
ing States to ensure that when the need arises there may be 
expeditious provision of technical advice and assistance. 

A contract for the execution of constructional work or 
for the operation or maintenance of a facility or service 
with funds supplied collectively by contributing States 
through ICAO will preferably be let in the name of the 
supported State. When, in the opinion of the Council, this 
is not practicable, ICAO may employ agents which will, 
under ICAO supervision, make all necessary arrangements, 
conduct surveys, negotiate contracts, and otherwise pro- 
vide for the construction, operation or maintenance of the 
facility or service in question. Such agents may be govern- 
ments, appropriate organizations or individuals acceptable 
to the governments of the contributing States and sup- 
ported State. ICAO may in exceptional circumstances let 
contracts directly. 

Contracts will usually be let by competitive tender but 
the letting authority will retain freedom to choose that 
competitor most appropriate to execute the task in view 
and will not be bound to accept the lowest tender. 

When a contract is let in the name of the government 
of a supported State, the contributing States may require 
that ICAO approval be given prior to the letting of the 
contract. 

Subject to considerations of efficiency and economy, 
personnel, contractors, labour, and materials of the sup- 
ported State will as far as possible be employed or utilized. 


Policy Relating to Training of Personnel 


ICAO will, if necessary, assist a requesting State in the 
training of its nationals in the operation and maintenance 
of air navigation facilities and services either by arrange- 
ments with an agent or in an exceptional case by its own 
instructors. Contracts relating to training will be let in 
accordance with the general policy laid down in paragraphs 
three and six on policy relating to the construction, oper- 
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ation, and maintenance of air navigation facilities of 
service. 
Such aid may include: 


Training as an integral part of any project involving 
the construction or the operation and maintenance of 
facilities or services supported by aid rendered through 
ICAO, or, 

The assignment through ICAO of instructors to provide 
training in the territory of a State requesting such as. 
sistance, or, 

Training outside of the territory of the State requesting 
such assistance. 


Any assistance in training provided under the terms of 
Chapter XV of the Convention by the government of a State 
or by a private organization will be conducted in the name 
of ICAO and in accordance with standards prescribed by 
ICAO. 


Policy Relating to Questions of Procedure 
Before consideration by the Council of a request for 


financial and technical aid through ICAO such request will | 


be supported by documentation in justification, reciting 
in particular such action as has been taken by the appli- 
cant State pursuant to paragraph four of the basic 
principles. 

When a request for aid has been submitted by an appli- 
cant State and the Council considers ‘that aid through 
ICAO may be necessary, or when ICAO is taking the 
initiative in accordance with Article 69 of the Convention, 
the Council will forthwith bring the case to the notice 
of potentially interested contracting States and invite 
their comments, to be submitted within a specified period. 
Such comments will refer particularly to the question 
whether or not the State is prepared to participate ina 
scheme of joint support of the facilities or services in 
question. ‘ 

The Council, after investigations including if n 
expert examination of all the factors pertinent to the 
application for aid, will pursue the consultation with 
interested States, and if desirable will call a conference 
of those States with the object of reaching an early 
decision as to the action to be taken. 

ICAO will ensure that all interested States, including the 
applicant State, will be kept continuously and thoroughly 
informed of all matters pertinent to the project and i 
particular the applicant State will be given an oppor 
tunity to associate itself with and partake in any investi- 
gation within its territory to be made in the course of the 
proceedings. 
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UNITED STATES AIR POLICY COMMISSION APPOINTED 


[Released to the press by the White House July 18, 1947] 


The President established on July 18 a tempo- 
rary Air Policy Commission, composed of private 
citizens, to assist him in formulating a national 
policy on aviation. This action was taken upon 
the recommendation of the Secretaries of State, 
War, Navy, and Commerce, and of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee, an interagency group created in 
September 1946 by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent. The Air Policy Commission has been re- 
quested to submit its final recommendations by 
January 1, 1948. 

The following are being asked to serve on the 
Commission : 


Thomas K. Finletter, New York City, Chairman 
George P. Baker, Cambridge, Mass., Vice Chairman 
Palmer Hoyt, Denver 

Henry Ford II, Detroit 

Arthur D. Whiteside, New York City 


Texts of letters sent by the President to the mem- 
bers of the Air Policy Commission and to the Air 
Coordinating Committee follow : 


Dear Mr. _-------------: The rapid develop- 
ment of aviation in recent years has made many of 
our former concepts out of date. At the same time, 
there exists a danger that our national security 
may be jeopardized and our economic welfare di- 
minished through a lowered aircraft production 
and a failure of the aircraft industry to keep 
abreast of modern methods, with consequent re- 
tarding of the development of air transportation. 
There is an urgent need at this time for an evalua- 
tion of the course which the United States should 
follow in order to obtain, for itself and the world, 
the greatest possible benefits from aviation. 

It is for these reasons that, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, and 
Commerce and of the Air Coordinating Committee, 
I am creating a temporary Air Policy Commis- 
sion to make an objective inquiry into national 
aviation policies and problems, and to assist me in 
formulating an integrated national aviation pol- 
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icy. Because of your knowledge of our national 
needs and our industrial capabilities, as well as 
your public-spirited concern for the national wel- 
fare, I ask you to serve on this Commission. 

The Air Policy Commission should study, among 
other pertinent aspects of the problem, such ques- 
tions as the current and future needs of American 
aviation, including commercial air transportation 
and the utilization of aircraft by the armed serv- 
ices; the nature, type, and extent of aircraft and 
air transportation industries that are desirable or 
essential to our national security and welfare; 
methods of encouraging needed devolpments in 
the aviation and air transportation industry; and 
improved organization and procedures of the Gov- 
ernment that will assist it in handling aviation 
matters efficiently and in the public interest. 

The final recommendations of the Commission 
must, however, go beyond the limits of any one 
phase of aviation. They should be so broad in 
scope and purpose that they will assist in revising 
old policies and in framing new ones, and will serve 
as a guide for formulating a carefully considered 
national air policy. 

Because of the urgency of the problem, I request 
the Commission to complete its studies in time to 
submit its final recommendations to me by Janu- 
ary 1,1948. In its work the Commission will have 
the full cooperation of all agencies of the Govern- 
ment, including the Air Coordinating Committee, 
which has been making detailed studies of aviation 
policies and problems. 

Although the Commission will organize its own 
regular staff and secretariat, the Secretary of Com- 
merce will provide any special staff assistance 
which may be needed, as well as office headquarters 
and routine administrative services. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Dear Mr. Norton: I have read with great in- 
terest your letter of June 16, 1947, discussing the 
present condition of the aircraft manufacturing 
industry and recommending that I appoint a board 
of disinterested citizens to study the relationship 
of this industry to the national security and wel- 
fare. 

Your recommendation seems to me well taken. 
I have, therefore, appointed an Air Policy Com- 
mission with the request that it make an objective 
inquiry into our aviation policy in its broadest 
aspects. 

In a letter from the Air Coordinating Committee 
to me dated December 26, 1946, it was stated that 
the Committee was undertaking a comprehensive 
survey of aviation policy from the Governmental 
standpoint. The background and_ experience 
which the Committee has in this field would be 


Current United Nations Documents: A 


General Assembly 


Permanent Headquarters Committee. Check List of Docu- 
ments of the Headquarters Committee, Its Sub-Com- 
mittees, and the Interim Committee for the Selection 
of a Site for the Permanent Headquarters of the 
United Nations, Prepared by the Documents Index 
Unit. A/SITE/53, June 27, 1947. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Interpretation of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. Letter from the Pres- 
ident of the Security Council to the Secretary-General. 
A/314, June 17, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda of the Second Regular Session. Item 
Proposed by Saudi Arabia. A/317, July 9, 1947. 1 p. 
mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter to the Secretary-General From the Representative 
of Albania to the Security Council Dated 27 May 1947. 
$/362, May 29, 1947. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the Representative of Greece to the United 
Nations Addressed to the Secretary-General Dated 
29 May 1947. S/363, May 29, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Cablegram From the Chairman of the Subsidiary Group of 
the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek 
Frontier Incidents Addressed to the President of the 
Security Council, Dated 5 June 1947. S/367, June 5, 
1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. For other documents, see p. 181. 
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of material assistance to the Commission, and J 
am, therefore, requesting that you send me your 
report for its use. 

I am deeply appreciative of the fine work which 
your Committee has done in calling to my atten- 
tion the present condition of the aircraft industry 
and in carrying forward the compilation of Goy- 
ernment aviation policy. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hon. Garrison Norton 
Chairman, Air Coordinating Committee 
Department of State 


Selected Bibliography’ 


Two letters From the President of the Security Council to 
the Chairman of the Military Staff Committee Dated 
19 June 1947 and Replies Dated 19 and 20 June 1947, 
§/380, June 20, 1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the Chairman of the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments Addressed to the President of the 
Security Council Dated 25 June 1947 and Enclosed 
Report. 8/387, June 26, 1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the President of the Security Council to the 
Chairman of the Military Staff Committee Dated 26 
June 1947 and Reply Dated 30 June 1947. 8/3, 
June 30, 1947. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the Alternate Representative of Greece to 
the United Nations Addressed to the Secretary-General 
Dated 28 June 1947. 8/897, July 1, 1947. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter From the Alternate Representative of Greece to the 
United Nations Addressed to the Secretary-General 
Dated 30 June 1947. S/399, July 3, 1947. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter From the Chairman of the Commission of Investl- 
gation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents to the 
President of the Security Council Dated 3 July 1947 
Transmitting Telegram From the Subsidiary Group 
Received 2 July 1947. S/402, July 3, 1947. 6 pp. 
mimeo. 

Draft Resolution of the Greek Question Submitted by the 
Representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics at the One Hundred and Fifty-third Meeting 
of the Security Council. 8/404, July 8, 1947. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Protocol Relating to an Amendment to the Convention 


on International Civil Aviation‘ 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wurre Hovss, July 11, 1947. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a certified copy of a protocol, dated at Montreal 
May 27, 1947, relating to an amendment to the 
convention on international civil aviation. 

The protocol, embodying a proposed amendment 
to the convention, establishes the bases upon which 
members of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization shall be debarred from, and may be 
readmitted to, membership therein. 

The convention on international civil aviation, 
formulated at the International Civil Aviation 
Conference in Chicago on December 7, 1944, was 


ratified by me on August 6, 1946, pursuant to the 
Senate resolution of July 25, 1946, and came into 
force on April 4, 1947. It is now in force with 
respect to 43 countries, including the United States 
of America. 

I also transmit herewith, for the information 
of the Senate, the report of the Secretary of State 
regarding the protocol. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary of State; 
(2) certified copy of protocol, dated at Montreal May 27, 
1947, relating to the convention on international civil 
aviation. ) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 10, 1947. 
The Present, 

The White House: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the 
honor to lay before the President, with a view to 
its transmission to the Senate to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to ratification, if his 
judgment approve thereof, a certified copy of a 
protocol, dated at Montreal May 27, 1947, relating 
to the convention on international civil aviation. 

The convention on international civil aviation 
was formulated at the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference in Chicago on December 7, 1944, 
and was submitted to the Senate for its approval 
on March 12, 1945 (S. Exec. A, 79th Cong. 1st 
sess.) Advice and consent to the ratification of 
the convention was given by the Senate on July 
25, 1946, and the convention was ratified by you on 
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August 6, 1946. It came into force on April 4, 
1947, and at the present date is in force with respect 
to 43 countries, including the United States of 
America. 

Under the terms of the convention there came 
into being the permanent International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization (ICAO), the first Assembly 
of which met in Montreal from May 6 to June 27, 
1947. At that first meeting of the Assembly, one 
of the most important items on the agenda was 
the bringing of ICAO into formal relationship 
with the United Nations as a specialized agency of 
the latter Organization. 

The following factors were involved in the ques- 
tion of establishing a relationship with the United 
Nations: 


(1) A draft agreement of relationship between 
*S. Exec. GG, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


ICAO and the United Nations was approved by 
the United Nations General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, subject, however, to compliance by 
ICAO with any decision of the General Assembly 
regarding the Franco Government of Spain. 

(2) The General Assembly on December 12, 
1946, had adopted a resolution reoommending— 


that the Franco Government of Spain be debarred from 
membership in international agencies established by or 
brought ‘nto relationship with the United Nations, and 
from participation in conferences or other activities which 
may be arranged by the United Nations or by those agen- 
cies, until a new and acceptable government is formed in 
Spain. 


(3) As a signatory of the convention on inter- 
national civil aviation, Spain had ratified the con- 
vention and deposited its instrument of ratification 
thereof on March 5, 1947, thereby becoming a party 
to the convention, upon its entry into force, and a 
member of ICAO. 


The establishment of the relationship of ICAO 
with the United Nations involved a question, 
therefore, whether Spain should be expelled from 
ICAO in order to comply with the proviso in the 
draft agreement of relationship, or should be per- 
mitted to remain a member of ICAO and the idea 
relinquished of relating ICAO to the United 
Nations. 

Since the convention on international civil 
aviation did not provide for expulsion of any of 
its members from ICAO, it was decided at the 
first Assembly of ICAO that amendment of the 
convention was necessary so as to make possible 
the debarment of Spain. A proposed amendment 
setting up the bases for debarment and readmission 
of member states, together with the question of the 
approval of the draft agreement with the United 
Nations and the acceptance of the condition of 
the General Assembly resolution of December 12, 
1946, was considered initially at the first Assembly 
of ICAO by a Commission of the Assembly, and 
subsequently at a plenary meeting of the Assembly. 

In the debates, the delegates of Argentina, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Switzerland, and the Union of 
South Africa joined Spain in opposition to a pro- 
posed amendment to the convention which would 
enable compliance with the condition in the draft 
agreement of relationship with the United Na- 
tions. Their opposition was based on the view 
that ICAO is a technical organization which 
should not be subject to political considerations and 
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which would lose its effectiveness if politics were 
permitted to interfere. 

The delegates of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, China, Czechoslovakia, Canada, 
and a number of other governments contended 
that support of a recommendation of the United 
Nations General Assembly and affiliation of ICAO 
with the United Nations were far more important 
than the technical advantage of retaining Spain as 
a member of ICAO and not having a relationship 
agreement between ICAO and the United Nations, 

On May 13, 1947, at the third plenary meeting 
of the first Assembly of ICAO, there was adopted 
a resolution approving the agreement of relation- 
ship between ICAO and the United Nations and 
acceptance of the condition imposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of December 12, 1946, with respect 
to Franco Spain. The resolution was carried by 
a vote of 32 to 0 with 2 absences (Spain and the 
Dominican Republic). 

A second resolution approving the proposed 
amendment to the convention was adopted by a 
vote of 27 to 3, with 2 abstentions and 2 absences, 
The vote was as follows: 


For the resolution : the United States, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Iceland, India, Liberia, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the 
Philippines, Sweden, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and Venezuela. 

Against : Ireland, Portugal, and Switzerland. 

Abstained: Argentina, Union of South Africa, 

Absent : Dominican Republic, Spain. 


After having specified that the protocol would 
come into force on the date on which the twenty- 
eighth instrument of ratification is deposited, the 
ICAO Assembly, on May 16, 1947, instructed the 
Secretary General to draw up for ratification & 
protocol of amendment to be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary General of the Assembly. 
Their signatures were affixed to the original of the 
protocol at Montreal on May 27, 1947. It is this 
protocol of which a certified copy is enclosed here- 
with. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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TEXT OF PROTOCOL 


(Enclosure: Certified copy of protocol, dated at Mont- 
real May 27, 1947, relating to the convention on interna- 
tional civil aviation. ) 


THE ASSEMBLY OF THE INTERNATIONAL Crivit AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION, 


Havine been convened at Montreal by the Interim 
Council of the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization, and having met in its First Session on 
May 6th 1947, and 

Havine considered it advisable to amend the Con- 
yention on International Civil Aviation done at Chicago 
on December 7th 1944, 

APPROVED on the thirteenth day of May of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-seven, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 94 (a) of the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation done at Chicago on Decem- 
ber 7th 1944, the following proposed amendment to the 
said Convention which shall be numbered as “Article 93 
bis”: 

“Article 93 bis 


(A) Notwithstanding the provisions of Articles 91, 92 
and 93, above, 


(1) A State whose government the General Assembly 
of the United Nations has recommended be debarred from 
membership in international agencies established by or 
brought into relationship with the United Nations shall 
automatically cease to be a member of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization ; 

(2) A State which has been expelled from membership 
in the United Nations shall automatically cease to be a 
member of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
unless the General Assembly of the United Nations at- 
taches to its act of expulsion a recommendation to the 
contrary. 


(B) A State which ceases to be a member of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization as a result of the 
provisions of paragraph (A) above may, after approval 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations, be re- 
admitted to the International Civil Aviation Organization 
upon application and upon approval by a majority of the 
Council. 

(C) Members of the Organization which are suspended 
from the exercise of the rights and privileges of member- 
ship of the United Nations shall, upon the request of the 
latter, be suspended from the rights and privileges of 
membership in this Organization”, 


SPECIFIED on the sixteenth day of May of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-seven, pursuant to the 
Provisions of the said Article 94 (a) of the said Conven- 
tion, that the above mentioned amendment shall come into 
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force when ratified by twenty-eight Contracting States, 
and 

INSTRUCTED at the same date the Secretary General of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization to draw 
up a Protocol embodying this proposed amendment and to 
the following effect, which Protocol shall be signed by the 
President and the Secretary General of the First Assembly. 

CONSEQUENTLY, pursuant to the aforesaid action of the 
Assembly, 

The present Protocol shall be subject to ratification by 
any State which has ratified or adhered to the said Con- 
vention. The instruments of ratification shall be trans 
mitted to the Secretary General of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization for deposit in the archives of the 
Organization; the Secretary General of the Organization 
shall immediately notify all Contracting States of the 
date of deposit of each ratification ; 

The aforesaid proposed amendment of the Convention 
shall come into force, in respect of the States which have 
ratified this Protocol, on the date on which the twenty- 
eighth instrument of ratification is deposited. The Secre- 
tary General of the Organization shal] immediately notify 
all the States parties to or signatories of the said Con- 
vention of the date on which the proposed amendment 
comes into force; 

The aforesaid proposed amendment shall come into 
force in respect of each State ratifying after that date 
upon deposit of its instrument of ratification in the archives 
of the Organization. 


IN FAITH WHEREOF the President and the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the First Assembly of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, being authorized thereto by the As- 
sembly, sign this present Protocol. 


Done at Montreal on the twenty-seventh day of May 
of the year one thousand nine hundred and forty-seven in 
a single document in the English, French and Spanish 
languages, each being equally authentic. This Protocol 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization; and certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by the Secretary General of the 
Organization to all States parties to or signatories of the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation done at Chicago 
on December 7th 1944. 

ArTHur S. DRaKEFORD 
President of the First Assembly 
ALBERT ROPER 
Secretary General of the First Assembly 


I hereby certify that the present document is a full, 
true and correct copy of the Protocol deposited in the 
Archives of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

ALB RT Roper 
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Agreement Approved for Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House July 19] 


I have signed the joint resolution authorizing 
approval by this Government of the trusteeship 
agreement for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands and have instructed the Secretary of State 
to notify the appropriate organs of the United Na- 
tions that this agreement, having been duly ap- 
proved by the Security Council and by this Gov- 
ernment, enters into force as of this date. It is 
the intention of this Government to carry out in 
full the obligations toward the people of the trust 
territory and toward the United Nations, as speci- 
fied in the terms of the trusteeship agreement and 
chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Under article 12 of the trusteeship agreement, 
the United States is obligated to enact such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to place the provisions of 
this agreement in effect in the trust territory. This 
is a responsibility which falls primarily upon the 
Congress of the United States. In order to assist 


the Congress in this task, I have asked the Depart- 
ment of State to prepare, in consultation with other 
interested departments, suggestions for organic 
legislation for the trust territory. It is expected 
that these suggestions will be ready for presenta. 
tion to the Congress at its next session. 

With my letter of June 19, 1947, to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, I enclosed a letter ad- 
dressed to me from the Secretary of State. This 
letter set forth recommendations which were agreed 
upon by the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, and 
Interior with respect to the future administration 
of Guam, American Samoa, and the trust territory, 
and which I have approved. 

Accordingly, I have issued an Executive order 
terminating military government in the trust ter- 
ritory and delegating responsibility for civil ad- 
ministration on an interim basis to the Navy De 
partment, pending transfer to a civilian depart- 
ment or agency of the Government at the earliest 
practicable date. 


PROVISIONS FOR INTERIM ADMINISTRATION FOR TRUST TERRITORY’ 


[Released to the press July 19] 


Wuenreas the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands (hereinafter referred to as the trust terri- 
tory) has been placed under the trusteeship system 
established in the Charter of the United Nations by 
means of a trusteeship agreement (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the agreement), approved by the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations on April 2, 
1947, and by the United States Government on July 
18, 1947, after due constitutional process; and 

Wuenreas the United States of America, under 
the terms of the agreement, is designated as the 
administering authority of the trust territory and 
has assumed obligations for the government 
thereof; and 


* BULLETIN of June 29, 1947, p. 1312. 
* Ex. Or. 9875 (12 Federal Register 4837). 
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Wuereas it is necessary to establish an interim 
administration of the trust territory, pending the 
enactment of appropriate legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States providing for the future 
government thereof : 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as President of the United States, it 
is ordered as follows: 


1. The military government in the former 
Japanese Mandated Islands is hereby terminated, 
and the authority and responsibility for the civil 
administration of the trust territory, on an il- 
terim basis, is hereby delegated to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

2. The Secretary of the Navy shall, subject to 
such policies as the President may from time to 
time prescribe, and, when appropriate, in collabo- 
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ration with other departments or agencies of the 
Federal Government, carry out the obligations 
which the United States, as the administering 
authority of the trust territory, has assumed under 
the terms of the agreement and the Charter of the 
United Nations: Provided, however, that the au- 
thority granted to the United States under Article 
13 of the agreement to close any areas for security 
reasons and to determine the extent to which 
Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter of the United 
Nations shall be applicable to such closed areas 
shall be exercised jointly by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of State: And Provided 
further, that all relations between departments or 
agencies of the Federal Government and appro- 
priate organs of the United Nations with respect 
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to the trust territory shall be conducted through 
the Secretary of State. 

3. This order, subject to subsequent modifica- 
tion, shall be effective as of this date and shall re- 
main effective until a designation is made of the 
civilian department or agency which is to have 
permanent responsibility for the government of 
the trust territory. 


Tue Wurre Hovuss 
July 18, 1947 


Provision for U.S. Membership in the International 


Refugee Organization’! 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President is hereby authorized 
to accept membership for the United States in the 
International Refugee Organization (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Organization”), the constitu- 
tion of which was approved in New York on De- 
cember 15, 1946, by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and deposited in the archives of 
the United Nations: Provided, however, That this 
authority is granted and the approval of the Con- 
gress of the acceptance of membership of the 
United States in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization is given upon condition and with the 
reservation that no agreement shall be concluded 
on behalf of the United States and no action shall 
be taken by any officer, agency, or any other person 
and acceptance of the constitution of the Organi- 
zation by or on behalf of the Government of the 
United States shall not constitute or authorize ac- 
tion (1) whereby any person shall be admitted to 
or settled or resettled in the United States or any 
of its Territories or possessions without prior ap- 
proval thereof by the Congress, and this joint 
resolution shall not be construed as such prior ap- 
proval, or (2) which will have the effect of abro- 
gating, suspending, modifying, adding to, or super- 
seding any of the immigration laws or any other 
laws of the United States. 
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Sec. 2. The President shall designate from time 
to time a representative of the United States and 
not to exceed two alternates to attend a specified 
session or specified ‘sessions of the general council 
of the Organization. Whenever the United States 
is elected to membership on the executive commit- 
tee, the President shall designate from time to time, 
either from among the aforesaid representative 
and alternates or otherwise, a representative of the 
United States and not to exceed one alternate to 
attend sessions of the executive committee. Such 
representative or representatives shall each be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate not to ex- 
ceed $12,000 per annum, and any such alternate 
shall be entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
not to exceed $10,000 per annum, for such period 
or periods as the President may specify, except 
that no Member of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives or officer of the United States who is 
designated as such a representative shall be en- 
titled to receive such compensation. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually to the Department of State— 

(a) such sums, not to exceed $73,325,000 for the 

1 Public 146, 80th Cong., a law Providing for Membership 
and Participation by the United States in the International 


Refugee Organization and Authorizing an Appropriation 
Therefor. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947,as may be neces- pendent establishment for the procurement or Am 
sary for the payment of United States contribu- furnishing of supplies or services under this sub. UNI 
tions to the Organization (consisting of supplies, _ section, and for the services of whom such depart. 
services, or funds and all necessary expenses re- ment, agency, or independent establishment is com. 
lated thereto) as determined in accordance with  pensated by advancements or reimbursements Si 
article 10 of the constitution of the Organization; made by the Organization, shall not be counted ag UN E 
and civilian employees within the meaning of section | 224° 
(b) such sums, not to exceed $175,000 for the 607 of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as ry A 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947, as may be nec- amended by section 14 of the Federal Employees at 
essary for the payment of— Pay Act of 1946. When reimbursement is made 
; ; it shall be credited, at the option of the depart. | Ho 
(1) salaries of the representative or repre- ment, agency, or independent establishment con- for J 
sentatives and alternates provided for in section aarne d, either to the appropriation, fund, or ac- of th 
2 hereof, and appropriate staff, including per- sitieeil te taetvine the cbtientind aan will | 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and pose : nitty 6 : aT on th 
elsewhere, without regard to the civil-service PP gene ere fund, or account Wii semil 
laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as nu the —_ of such a imbursement. mem 
amended ; and Sec. 5. During the interim period, if any, be § joad, 
(2) such other expenses as the Secretary of tween July 1, 1947, and the coming into force of f pens 
State deems necessary to participation by the the constitution of the Organization, the Secretary and 
United States in the activities of the Organiza- of State is authorized from appropriations made 
tion: Provided, That the provisions of section7 | Pursuant to paragraph (a) of section 3, to make 
of the United Nations Participation Act of 1945, | advance contributions to the Preparatory Com- 
and regulations thereunder, applicable to ex- mission for the International Refugee Organiz- | Cur 
penses incurred pursuant to that Act shall be tion, established pursuant to an agreement dated 
applicable to any expenses incurred pursuant to December 15, 1946, between the governments sig- | Econ, 
this paragraph (b) (2). natory to the constitution of the Organization, ata | (1, 
Szc. 4. (a) Sums from the appropriations made _Tate of not to exceed one-twelfth per month of the I 
pursuant to paragraph (a) of section 3 may be United States contribution to the Organization : 
transferred to any department, agency, or inde- contemplated by paragraph (a) of section 3 hereof. 7 
pendent establishment of the Government to carry Such advance contributions to the said Prepara- wail 
out the purposes of such paragraph,and such sums “Ty Commission shall be deducted from the said J 
shall be available for obligation and expenditure contribution to the Organization for the first fiscal | —\ 
in accordance with the laws governing obligations Yer as provided in paragraph 6 of the said agree a 
and expenditures of the department, agency, in- | Ment. The provisions of paragraphs (a) and (>) | inter: 
dependent establishment, or organizational unit of section 4 of this joint resolution shall be ap- R 
thereof concerned, and without regard to sections _Plicable, respectively, to such advance contribu- : 
3709 and 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended _—‘ tions and to the procurement and furnishing of na 
(U.S.C., 1940 edition, title 41, sec. 5, and title 31, Supplies and services to the said Preparatory Com- r 
sec. 529). mission. Agree 
(b) Upon request of the Organization, any de- Approved July 1, 1947. ; 
partment, agency, or independent establishment of 
the Government (upon receipt of advancements or Confirmation of Willard L. Thorp ee 
reimbursements for the cost and necessary ex- The Senate on July 16, 1947, confirmed the a 
penses) may furnish supplies, or if advancements nomination of Willard L. Thorp, now Assistant 7 
are made may procure and furnish supplies, and = Secretary of State for economic affairs, to serve | ___ 
may furnish or procure and furnish services, to concurrently and without additional compensation . 
the Organization: Provided, That such additional as the representative of the United States of b 
civilian employees in the United States as may be | America in the Economic and Social Council of J 
required by any such department, agency, or inde- the United Nations. “ee 
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American Educators Appointed for 
UNESCO Summer Seminar 
[Released to the press July 14] 
Six American educators will attend the 
UNESCO Seminar on Education for Inter- 
national Understanding, it was announced on 
July 14 by the Department of State. The semi- 
nar will be held in Paris this summer from July 
91 through August 30, under the direction of 
Howard E. Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Through the courtesy 
of the French Ministry of Education, the seminar 
will be held at the Educational Center at Sévres, 
on the outskirts of Paris. It is expected that the 
seminar will be attended by teachers from the 30 
member states of the United Nations. UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris will defray the living ex- 
penses of the participants at the seminar; travel 
and other expenses of the American participants 
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will be met by the individuals attending. The 
seminar is the first major step taken in UNESCO’s 
project for promoting education for international 
understanding. 

The following American teachers have been 
selected through the National Commission in co- 
operation with representatives of educational 
organizations to participate in the seminar: 


Reed Hopkins Hughes, president, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Virginia Kinnaird, teacher, Central High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Lewis Latane, head of French department, Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Raymond F. McCoy, dean of the Graduate School, and 
professor in the School of Education, Xavier Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mason A. Stratton, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlantie County, N. J. 

Idabelle Yeiser, on leave from Dillard University, New 
Orleans, La. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Human Rights. Drafting Committee. 
International Bill of Rights. E/CN.4/AC.1/3/Add. 2, 
June 9, 7 pp. mimeo. ; E/CN.4/AC.1/3/Add. 3, June 10, 
1947, 15 pp. mimeo. ; E/CN.4/AC.1/8/Rev. 1, June 19, 
1947, 4 pp. mimeo. 

—Textual Comparison of ... 
June 12, 1947. 56 pp. mimeo. 

—Memorandum on Implementation Prepared by the Sec- 
retariat at the Request of the Committee. E/CN.4/ 
AC.1/12, June 19, 1947. 9 pp. mimeo. 

International Children’s Emergency Fund. Director's 
Report to the Seventh Meeting of the Executive Board. 
E/ICEF/17, June 19, 1947. 5 pp. mimeo. 

—— Statement of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations .... E/ICEF/18, June 17, 1947. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Agreement Between the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund and the Government of 
E/ICEF/19, June 23, 1947. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press. Suggestions 
and Documentary Information Regarding the Agenda 
of the Conference on Freedom of Information. 
E/CN.4/Sub.1/27, May 26, 1947. 6 pp. mimeo. 

—— Disposition of Agenda Items and Check List of Docu- 
ments, First Session, 19 May-4 June 1947. Prepared 
by the Documents Index Unit. E/CN.4/Sub.1/33, 
June 27, 1947. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Convention on the Crime of Genocide. E/447, June 
26, 1947. 84 pp. mimeo. 
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Resolution on the Reconstruction Problems of Devastated 
Areas Not Included in the Reports of the Temporary 
Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Dev- 
astated Areas (Document E/407). Report of the 
Secretary-General. E/450, July 2, 1947. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Report 
on the First Session Held at Shanghai, 16-25 June 
1947. E/452, June 25, 1947. 24 pp. mimeo. 

Progress Report on Financial Needs of Devastated Coun- 


tries. (Item 8 on Provisional Agenda.) Note by 
the Secretary-General. E/457, July 8, 1947. 4 pp. 
mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter From the President of the Security Council to the 
Chairman of the Military Staff Committee Dated 30 
June 1947 and Reply Dated 7 July 1947. S/408, July 
9,.1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign. 
Affairs of Egypt Addressed to the Secretary-General 
Dated 8 July 1947. S/410, July 11, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letters From the Permanent Representative of Greece Ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security Council and 
to the Acting Secretary-General, Both Dated 14 July 
1947. 8/416, July 14, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States. 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


CONFERENCE PROPOSED FOR JAPANESE 
PEACE TREATY 


{Released to the press July 16] 


John H. Hilldring, Assistant Secretary of State 
for occupied areas, and John Carter Vincent, Di- 
rector of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, met on 
July 11 with Embassy representatives of the 
United Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, China, the Philippines, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, France, the Netherlands, and Can- 
ada to lay before them proposals in regard to a 
conference on a Japanese peace treaty.’ 

The representatives were informed that the 
United States Government desires to hold a con- 
ference to discuss a peace treaty for Japan as soon 
as practicable. The conference would be com- 
posed of representatives of the eleven states mem- 
bers of the Far Eastern Commission, but the con- 
ference would be outside the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. Such an eleven-power conference is ad- 
vocated because it would provide a broad repre- 
sentative basis of participation to include all of 
those nations with a primary interest in Japan. It 
is the view of the United States Government that 
other states at war with Japan should be given an 
opportunity to present their views while the treaty 
is being drafted and that after the draft has 
reached a sufficiently advanced stage it should be 
considered by a general conference of all the states 
at war with Japan. 

A tentative date of August 19, 1947, was sug- 
gested to the Embassy representatives for conven- 
ing a conference. In view of the various commit- 
ments of the Foreign Ministers of the Govern- 
ments concerned, it does not appear practicable to 
the Government of the United States to propose 
that such a conference be on the Foreign Minister 


*The Soviet Representative was unable to attend the 
meeting on Friday; however, the documents used in the 
discussion were sent to the Soviet Embassy and were also 
sent to the American Embassy in Moscow for simultaneous 
discussion. 


Activities and Developments 


level; therefore it is envisaged that the confereng 
would initially be composed of deputies and ex. 
perts. The Government of the United States 
should be pleased to be host for such a conferencg 
if desired by other interested powers. 

The Embassy representatives were informed of 
the United States desire to obtain the views of the 
other concerned governments on the various ques 
tions relating to the drafting of a peace treaty for 
Japan and were invited to discuss the matter fur- 
ther after they had had an opportunity to consult 
with their respective governments. 


MEETING OF U.S.-CANADIAN COMMISSION ON 
CONTROL OF POLLUTION OF BOUNDARY 
WATERS 


[Released to the press July 18] 

The International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada, met at Windsor Hotel, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, on June 24-26, 1947, to con 
sider measures for the suppression of the pollution 
of boundary waters consisting of the St. Marys 
River, St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and the 
Detroit River pursuant to references, dated April 
1, 1946, and October 3, 1946, of these matters to the 
Commission by both Governments. 

The following Commissioners were present : 
For Canada 
Joseph EB. Perrault, LL.D., K.C. 


For the United States 


A. O. Stanley 
Roger B. McWhorter 


The two secretaries of the Commission, Eliz- 
beth Sutherland for Canada and J. B. Ellis for the 
United States, were also present. The Canadian 
Department of External Affairs was represented 
by L. C. Audette and the United States Depart- 
ment of State by W. R. Vallance. Public-health 
and stream-control officials, who are experts with 
respect to the problems being considered, were also 
present as follows: 
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For Canada 


G. H. Ferguson, Department of National Health and 


Welfare 
F. M. Brickerden, Department of National Health and 


Welfare 
W. R. Edmonds, Department of National Health and 


Welfare 


For the United States 


Admiral J. K. Hoskins, Assistant Surgeon General, De- 
partment of Health 

V. G. MacKenzie, Assistant to Admiral Hoskins 

M. Le Bosquet, U.S. Department of Health, Cincinnati 

H. H. Black, U.S. Public Health Service, in charge of 
Technical Staff, Detroit 


For the Province of Ontario 

A.B. Berry, Department of Health 

A. V. De Laporte, Department of Health 
For the State of Michigan 


L. F. Oeming, Sanitary Engineer, Stream Control Com- 
mission 
J. M. Hepler, Secretary, Department of Health 


The Commissioners are required to inquire into 
and report to the two Governments upon the fol- 
lowing questions : 


1, Are the waters referred to, or any of them, 
actually being polluted on either side of the bound- 
ary to the injury of health or property on the 
other side of the boundary ? 

2. If the foregoing question is answered in the 
affirmative, to what extent, by what causes, and 
in what localities is such pollution taking place ? 

3. If the Commission should find that pollu- 
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tion of the character just referred to is taking 
place, what measures for remedying the situation 
would, in its judgment, be most practicable from 
the economic, sanitary, and other points of view? 

4. If the Commission should find that the con- 
struction or maintenance of remedial or pre- 
ventive works is necessary to render the waters 
sanitary and suitable for domestic and other uses, 
it should indicate the nature, location, and extent 
of such works, the probable cost thereof, and by 
whom and in what proportions such cost should 
be borne. 


Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Edmonds presented a 
report regarding the investigations that have 
been conducted thus far by the Canadian experts. 
Admiral Hoskins, for the United States tech- 
nicians, described the investigations that had 
been conducted on the St. Clair River, Lake St. 
Clair, and the Detroit River. Fifty-two manu- 
facturing plants and other sources from which 
liquids are dumped into these rivers are being 
studied by the United States public-health 
experts. 

The Commissioners made a personal inspection 
of the waters of the St. Marys River and adja- 
cent waters which are used so extensively during 
the summer months by ore and coal barges and 
vacation steamers. They commended the work 
that has already been accomplished and requested 
that an interim report be presented to the Com- 
mission when it holds its semiannual meeting at 
Ottawa on October 7, 1947. 
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A Program for Preservation of Our National Interests 


and of European Civilization 


BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


I have welcomed the opportunity to meet with 
you gentlemen again but not the obligation fo 
make a formal public statement. During the war 
years it was possible for me to talk off the record 
and also to discuss matters in a rather definite 
manner. I always felt that you not only gave me 
your confidence but that the Army derived a very 
definite benefit from the more intimate knowledge 
of its problems that I felt free to communicate to 
you. I express again my appreciation of the sup- 
port you gave me in those difficult days and the 
meticulous manner in which you respected my 
confidence. 

I little thought in my last meeting with some of 
you, I believe at Mackinac Island, that I would 
return again in a totally different capacity and 
with problems and responsibilities that are in some 
respects much more difficult than those that were 
mine during the war. It is unnecessary to tell you 
gentlemen that reestablishing the peace has its dif- 
ficulties or that it is necessary that I be very care- 
ful in what I say publicly and when I say it. If 
it had been practicable for me to talk to you off 
the record and in great confidence, there is much 
that I would like to discuss with you. However, 
I must confine myself to the necessities of the time 
and the occasion. 

In accepting my new responsibilities it is prob- 
ably fortunate, though it did not seem so at the 
time, that I had little opportunity to go into all 
of the details concerned with the critical negotia- 


? Address delivered before the Governors Conference at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on July 14, 1947, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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tions, discussions, and actions in which I was soon 
to participate. Probably if I had had a full reali- 
zation of the enormity of the task and its require. 
ments, I would have suffered considerably in 
morale. As it is, I have reason to be really very 
grateful for the generous support which has been 
given me and the sympathetic understanding with 
which my various efforts have been regarded. 

I will say right now that the greatest problem 
I feel we have to deal with is in bringing the 
American public to a general understanding of the 
conditions involved at home and abroad which 
influence all negotiations and therefore all efforts 
to reestablish the peace and prosperity of the 
world. Prejudiced points of view are of cours 
objectionable in all such matters, but it is very 
hard to avoid a degree of prejudice under real 
provocation and particularly when one is remote 
from the scene of the difficulties. Also it is very 
difficult to reduce the problems to a simplicity of 
statement that is understandable to our citizens 
generally. I can judge this I think rather acct 
rately by my own difficulties when I first took up 
the burdens of preparation for the meetings i 
Moscow. That experience, incidentally, has 
guided my language to a considerable extent it 
the various public statements I have had to make. 
State papers and state pronouncements must be 
couched in diplomatic, at least dignified phraseol- 
ogy, and unless one is a master of the English 
language, such as Mr. Churchill for example, it 
is very difficult to combine these requirements with 
the urgent necessity of making impressively 
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clear to the ordinary citizen the matters under 
discussion. 

These gatherings of the executive heads of the 
States on which our Government is founded are 
emphatic reminders of the function of the States 
in our political life. That function has a very 
special significance today when one considers the 
present world problems. 

Thinking back on the developments of our Fed- 
eral Union—on the doubts and difficulties which 
preceded the final union of the colonies, on the 
remarkable productive effort which followed on 
the solution of the early difficulties, and on the 
high degree to which the States have continued to 
maintain their own individual personality and 
institutions—Americans should have a keen and 
sympathetic understanding for the efforts now un- 
der way in Europe to overcome the limitations of 
national barriers in the approach to a solution for 
common economic problems. And this under- 
standing will strongly influence, in fact will deter- 
mine, the decisions which this country will be called 
upon to take with relation to the outcome of those 
discussions, 

There is no blinking the fact that this country 
now stands at a turning point in its relations to 
its traditional friends among the nations of the 
Old World. Either it must finish the task of 
assisting these countries to adjust themselves to 
the changed demands of a new age, or it must 
reconcile itself to seeing them move in directions 
which are consistent neither with their own tradi- 
tions nor with those of thiscountry. In this latter 
case, the United States would be faced with a radi- 
cal alteration of its own position in the world. 
Task you to consider most carefully the implica- 
tion of such a development for the future pros- 
perity and security of our country. 

There are many who are in doubt as to the course 
which this nation should now pursue. They feel 
that the aid granted thus far to the countries of 
Europe has been piecemeal and certainly not fully 
effective. And they wonder whether we are pur- 
suing the right course. 

These reactions are understandable. It is true 
that the efforts to put European countries back 
on their feet have thus far been largely to meet a 
series of crises and therefore of a somewhat dis- 
jointed character. It is also true that they have 
not accomplished all of the task which it was 
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hoped they would accomplish, though I think they 
have been far more beneficial than is generally real- 
ized. The uncertainties of the immediate post- 
hostilities period were such that no one could have 
predicted accurately the course of developments or 
devised adequate, coordinated approaches to Eu- 
rope’s problems. An immense amount has been 
accomplished~by what this country and others 
have already done to help Europe overcome the 
effects of this war. However, a great part of the 
problem of postwar adjustment in Europe still 
awaits solution. No one clearly foresaw, and no 
one could have foreseen, the outlines and the mag- 
nitude of the problem while the smoke of battle 
still hung over the scene. 

It is now possible to calculate more exactly the 
needs which must be met, and the sources from 
which they must be met, if this adjustment is to 
be completed. Furthermore, the urgent need for 
a carefully coordinated European effort is now 
widely recognized. The meeting in Paris called 
at the initiative of the Foreign Ministers of France 
and Great Britain constitutes an auspicious begin- 
ning to the accomplishment of this task. The rep- 
resentatives of European countries there assembled 
deserve to feel that their work will be followed 
in this country with genuine sympathy and good 
will. For we are intimately concerned with the 
solution. 

In Washington we are studying with the great- 
est of care the implications of the various possible 
solutions from the standpoint of the interests of 
the United States. But whatever course is adopted 
will affect the lives and fortunes of people in 
every State of the Union. It is imperative that 
the attitude taken by our Government toward this 
problem, as in all great questions of foreign af- 
fairs, be in intimate accord with the feelings of the 
Nation at large. To make up its mind this country 
will need facts. One of the results of the meet- 
ing being held in Paris and of the studies now 
being made by the Governors will be to bring out 
all the facts. With the facts before them I am 
confident of the response of the American people. 

With your help I feel it will be possible for our 
Government to find a course of action fully con- 
sistent with our own national interests and yet 
equally considerate of the incalculable stake which 
this country has in the preservation of European 
civilization. 
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Military Government of Germany 


ISSUANCE OF NEW DIRECTIVE 


[Released to the press July 15] 


A new directive regarding the Military Govern- 


ment of Germany was sent to General Clay July 


11, 1947, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff after approval 


by the State, War, and Navy Departments. The 


new directive will be effective at once. It super- 
sedes the previous directive to General Eisenhower 
known as “JCS 1067”, which was issued originally 
in May 1945 and released to the public in October 
of that year. 


The previous directive set forth policies relating 


to Germany for the initial post-defeat period, with 
particular emphasis on such immediate tasks as 
disarmament, demilitarization, and establishment 
of control over Germany. During the course of the 
past two years the original directive has in effect 
been partially amended by the Potsdam agree- 


ment, by enactments of the Allied Control Council, 
and by separate United States directives altering 
policy on specific subjects. For some time the 
necessity has been recognized for the issuance of 
a fresh comprehensive directive which would re 
flect developments since the formulation of the 
original directive, as well as the requirements of the 
present situation in Germany. 

While continuing restraints essential to main- 
tain the disarmament and demilitarization of Ger- 
many, the new directive instructs our Military 
Government to take measures which will bring 
about the establishment of stable political and 
economic conditions in Germany and which will 
enable Germany to make a maximum contribution 
to European recovery. 

Text of the new directive follows: 


TEXT OF DIRECTIVE TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF U.S. FORCES OF OCCUPATION, REGARDING 
THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY, JULY 11, 1947 


[Released to the press July 15] 


I 


1. Purpose of this Directive 

This directive, issued to you as Commanding 
General of the United States forces of occupation 
and as Military Governor in Germany, constitutes 
a statement of the objectives of your Government 
in Germany and of the basic policies to which your 
Government wishes you to give effect from the 
present time forward. It supersedes JCS 1067/6 
and its amendments. 


2. Authority of Military Government 


a. Your authority as Military Governor will be 
broadly construed and empowers you to take ac- 
tion consistent with relevant international agree- 
ments, general foreign policies of this Government 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 21, 1945, p. 596. 
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and with this directive, appropriate or desirable 
to attain your Government’s objectives in Germany 
or to meet military exigencies. 

b. Pending arrangements for the effective treat 
ment of Germany as an economic and political unit, 
you will exert every effort to achieve economic 
unity with other zones. 


II 


3. United States Policy Toward Germany 


The basic interest of the United States through- 
out the world is just and lasting peace. Suchs 
peace can be achieved only if conditions of public 
order and prosperity are created in Europe as & 
whole. An orderly and prosperous Europe tr 
quires the economic contributions of a stable and 
productive Germany as well as the necessary Tf 
straints to insure that Germany is not allowed t 
revive its destructive militarism. 
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To accomplish the latter purpose the United 
States Government has proposed to the other Oc- 
cupying Powers a treaty for the continuing dis- 
armament and demilitarization of Germany and 
it has committed itself to maintaining a United 
States army of occupation as long as foreign oc- 
cupation of Germany continues. 

As a positive program requiring urgent action 
the United States Government seeks the creation 
of those political, economic and moral conditions 
in Germany which will contribute most effectively 
toa stable and prosperous Europe. 


Til 
4, Demilitarization 
There should be no relaxation of effort to com- 


plete and effectively to maintain the disarmament 
and the demilitarization of Germany. 


IV 


5. United States Political Objectives in Germany 

It is an objective of the United States Govern- 
ment that there should arise in Germany as rapidly 
as possible a form of political organization and a 
manner of political life which, resting on a sub- 
stantial basis of economic well-being, will lead to 
tranquillity within Germany and will contribute 
to the spirit of peace among nations. 

Your task, therefore, is fundamentally that of 
helping to lay the economic and educational bases 
of a sound German democracy, of encouraging 
bona fide democratic efforts and of prohibiting 
those activities which would jeopardize genuinely 
democratic developments. 


6. German Self-Government 

a. You will continue to promote the develop- 
ment in Germany of institutions of popular self- 
government and the assumption of direct respon- 
sibility by German governmental agencies, assur- 
ing them legislative, judicial and executive powers, 
consistent with military security and the purposes 
of the occupation. 

6. It is the view of your Government that the 
most constructive development of German politi- 
cal life would be in the establishment throughout 
Germany of federal German states (Zaender) and 
the formation of a central German government 
with carefully defined and limited powers and 
functions. All powers shall be vested in the 
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Laender except such as are expressly delegated to 
the Central Government. 

c. Your Government does not wish to impose 
its own historically developed forms of democracy 
and social organization on Germany and believes 
equally firmly that no other external forms should 
be imposed. It seeks the establishment in Ger- 
many of a political organization which is derived 
from the people and subject to their control, which 
operates in accordance with democratic electoral 
procedures, and which is dedicated to uphold both 
the basic civil and human rights of the individual. 
It is opposed to an excessively centralized govern- 
ment which through a concentration of power may 
threaten both the existence of democracy in Ger- 
many and the security of Germany’s neighbors and 
the rest of the world. Your Government believes 
finally that, within the principles stated above, the 
ultimate constitutional form of German political 
life should be left to the decision of the German 
people made freely in accordance with democratic 
processes. 


7. Interzonal German Administrative Agencies 


Pending the establishment of central German 
administrative agencies and of a central German 
government, you will continue, consistent with the 
objectives of paragraph 6, to make arrangements 
with other Zonal Commanders for the creation 
and operation of interzonal German administra- 
tive agencies. 


8. Political Parties 


a. You will adhere to the policy of authorizing 
and encouraging all political parties whose pro- 
grams, activities and structure demonstrate their 
allegiance to democratic principles. Political par- 
ties shall be competitive in character, constituted 
by voluntary associations of citizens in which the 
leaders are responsible to the members, and with 
no party enjoying a privileged status. 

b. You will likewise give support to the prin- 
ciple that military government and the German 
authorities should afford non-discriminatory treat- 
ment to duly authorized political parties. Every 
authorized political party should have the right 
freely to state its views and to present its candi- 
dates to the electorate, and you will tolerate no 
curtailment of nor hindrance to the exercise of 
that right; if, however, you find that an authorized 
party is adopting or advocating undemocratic prac- 
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tices or ideas, you may restrict or withdraw its 
rights and privileges. 

e. You will urge in the Control Council the rec- 
ognition of nation-wide political parties and the 
uniform treatment of all authorized parties in all 
zones of occupation. You will advocate quadri- 
partite supervision of political activities and of 
elections throughout Germany as a whole. 


9. Denazification 

You will implement in your zone the decisions 
on denazification taken April 23, 1947? by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, as may be agreed in 
ACC. 


10. War Crimes 

You will make every effort to facilitate and 
bring to early completion the war crimes program 
subject to the conclusions and recommendations 
with respect to organizations and members thereof 
contained in the judgment of the International 
Military Tribunal. 


11. Courts and Judicial Procedures 

a. You will exercise such supervision over Ger- 
man Courts as is necessary to prevent the revival 
of National Socialist doctrines, to prohibit dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, nationality, creed 
or political belief, to enforce the application of the 
principles expressed in Control Council Proclama- 
tion No. 3* and compliance with the provisions of 
Control Council and Military Government legis- 
lation. You will foster the independence of the 
German judiciary by allowing the courts freedom 
in their interpretation and application of the law 
and by limiting the control measures instituted by 
Military Government to the minimum consistent 
with the accomplishment of the aims of the occu- 
pation. 


6. You will maintain sufficient Military Govern- 
ment Courts to try persons accused of offenses in- 
volving the safety and security of United States 
and Allied personnel and all cases in which the 
interest of Military Government requires such pro- 
cedure. 

c. You may extend the jurisdiction of the Ger- 
man courts to all cases which do not involve the 
interests of Military Government or persons under 


* Not printed. 
* Buttetin of Nov. 10, 1946, p. 861. 
* Not printed. 


the protective care of Military Government. Any 
German Tribunal established for the purpose of 
determining internal restitution claims may exer. 
cise jurisdiction over any person irrespective of 
his status who institutes a proceeding therein. 

d. As a basic objective of the occupation is the 
reestablishment of the rule of law in Germany, 
you will require all agencies under your control 
to refrain from arbitrary and oppressive measures, 
Except when it clearly appears that detention is 
necessary for the security of the occupying forces, 
no person will be detained except when he is 
charged with a specific offense and is subject to 
trial by a duly constituted tribunal. You will 
protect the civil rights of persons detained under 
charges assuring them a fair trial and ample op- 
portunity to prepare their defense. You will by 
regulation limit arrests for security purposes to 
cases where overriding considerations of military 
necessity require such procedure. Persons 
detained will be permitted to communicate with 
their nearest relative or friend unless urgent se 
curity considerations require an exception, and you 
will review their cases periodically to determine 
whether further detention is warranted. When 
in your opinion it will be compatible with secur- 
ity considerations, you will eliminate such arrests 
without prejudice to a revival of the practice in 
emergencies. 


12. Legislation 

You will exercise your power of disapproval 
over German legislation only when such legis 
lation conflicts with the legislation or other poli 
cies of Military Government. 


13. Movement of Persons 

a. You will implement the decisions taken % 
April 1947 by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
with regard to United Nations displaced persons 
and population transfers.‘ 

b. You will, in cooperation with IRO, facilitate 
the emigration to other countries of those dis 
placed persons unwilling to be repatriated. 

ce. Pending the movement of displaced persons 
you will retain overall responsibility for their ap 
propriate care, maintenance and protection. You 
will utilize the IRO to the maximum po 
sible extent in assisting you to discharge this 
responsibility. 

d. The term displaced persons as used above 
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refers to displaced persons and refugees as defined 
in the [RO Constitution. 

e. You will hold the German authorities re- 
sponsible for the care and disposition of nationals 
of former enemy countries not otherwise provided 
for herein and you will continue to facilitate their 
repatriation. 

f. You will require that persons of German ex- 
traction who have been transferred to Germany 
be granted German nationality with full civil and 
political rights except in cases of recognized dis- 
qualifications under German law. You will take 
such measures as you may deem appropriate to 
assist the German authorities in effecting a pro- 
gram of resettlement. 

g. You will continue to permit the exchange of 
Germans seeking permanent residence between the 
United States Zone and other zones on a reciprocal 
basis. You will permit free movement for tem- 
porary purposes to the greatest possible extent 
consistent with security considerations and with 
interzonal or quadripartite agreement. 

h. You will continue to receive those Germans 
whose presence abroad is deemed by your Govern- 
ment to be contrary to the national interest. You 
will likewise permit the re-entry of German and 
former German nationals who desire to return per- 
manently but in view of restricted facilities you 
will give priority to those who are willing and 
able to contribute to the peaceful reconstruction 
of Germany. 

i. You will permit only those Germans to leave 
Germany who are included in categories approved 
by Allied agreements or your Government’s in- 
structions. 


14. Prisoners of War 

In carrying out the decision of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers of 23 April 1947,° you will press 
in the Control Council for the earliest possible re- 
turn of all German prisoners of war still located 
in the territories of the Allied Powers and in all 
other territories, 


V 


15. General Economic Objectives 
The economic objectives of the United States 
Government in Germany are: 


a. to eliminate industry used solely to manu- 
facture and to reduce industry used chiefly to sup- 
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port the production of arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war; 

b. to exact from Germany reparation for the 
losses suffered by United Nations as a consequence 
of German aggression; and 

ce. to encourage the German people to rebuild a 
self-supporting State devoted to peaceful purposes, 
integrated into the economy of Europe. 


Although the economic rehabilitation of Ger- 
many, within the framework of these objectives, 
is the task and responsibility of the German peo- 
ple, you should provide them general policy guid- 
ance, assist in the development of a balanced for- 
eign trade and ensure that German efforts are con- 
sistent with, and contribute to the fulfillment of 
your Government’s objectives. 


16. Economic Disarmament and Reparation 

a. Your Government continues to desire the gen- 
eral fulfillment of the principles of the Potsdam 
Agreement regarding reparation and industrial 
disarmament. 

b. Your Government believes that the level of 
industry eventually agreed upon for Germany as a 
basis for reparation removals, while eliminating 
excess industrial capacity which has been used by 
Germany for the purpose of making war, should 
not permanently limit Germany’s industrial ca- 
pacity. The German people after the period of 
reparation removals should not be denied the right, 
consistent with continued disarmament, to develop 
their resources for the purpose of achieving higher 
standards of living. 

ce. Your Government does not agree to repara- 
tion from Germany greater than that provided by 
the Potsdam Agreement. Nor does your Govern- 
ment agree to finance the payment of reparation 
by Germany to other United Nations by increasing 
its financial outlay in Germany or by postponing 
the achievement of a self-sustaining German econ- 
omy. Your Government reaffirms the principle 
that the proceeds of authorized exports shall be 
used in the first place for the payment of author- 
ized imports. 

d. You will attempt to obtain Control Council 
recognition of the principle of compensation for 
property taken for reparation or where it has been 
necessary to destroy property under the agree- 


* Not printed. 
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ments for economic disarmament, such compen- 
sation to constitute a charge against the German 
economy as a whole. Except in prohibited indus- 
tries, you will endeavor to ensure, to the greatest 
extent practicable, that no plant in which there is 
foreign ownership or control is removed for repa- 
ration as long as German-owned plants are avail- 
able for that purpose. 

e. You will continue to assist in the location of 
cloaked German-owned assets abroad and where 
possible you will assist in their liquidation. 


17. Restitution 

a. You will proceed, consistent with agreements 
on restitution reached in the Control Council, to 
restore such identifiable property other than gold 
and transport essential to minimum German econ- 
omy, to the government of the country from which 
it was taken. You will not consent to any exten- 
sive program for the replacement of looted or 
displaced property which has been destroyed or 
cannot be located whenever such replacement can 
be accomplished only at the expense of reparation, 
a self-sustaining German economy, or the cultural 
heritage of the German people. 

6. You will turn over monetary gold uncovered 
in Germany to the Tripartite Gold Commission in 
Brussels for distribution in accordance with the 
terms of the Paris Act on Reparation.® 

ce. In accordance with JCS 1570/9, you will 
make available for the rehabilitation and reset- 
tlement of non-repatriable victims of German ac- 
tion valuable personal property looted from Nazi 
victims which is not restitutable. 

d. It is the policy of your Government that per- 
sons and organizations deprived of their property 
as a result of National Socialist persecution should 
either have their property returned or be compen- 
sated therefor and that persons who suffered per- 
sonal damage or injury through National Socialist 
persecution should receive indemnification in Ger- 
man currency. With respect to heirless and un- 
claimed property subject to internal restitution 
you will designate appropriate successor organi- 
zations, 


18. Economic Unity and Recovery 


a. Your Government is desirous of securing 
agreement in the Control Council to the treatment 


* BuLLeTIN of Jan. 27, 1946, p. 114. 
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of Germany as an economic unit, the formulation 
of common policies in all matters affecting Ger. 
many as a whole, and the establishment of central 
Germany administrative agencies for the purpog 
of implementing such common policies in the fields 
of finance, transport, communications, agricul. 
ture, economics (including industry and foreign 
trade) and such other fields as the Control Coungijl 
may consider necessary and appropriate. 

6. Your Government likewise desires to secum 
the adoption of a production and foreign trade 
program for Germany as a whole which should be 
directed toward an increasing standard of living 
in Germany and the attainment at the earliest 
practicable date of a self-sustaining German 
economy. Such a program should give highest 
priority to increased production of coal, food and 
export goods; provide for such allocation and 
distribution of German indigenous output and 
approved imports throughout Germany as ar 
necessary to carry out the production program 
and attain the agreed standard of living; ensum 
full payment for all goods and services exported 
from Germany (other than reparation or restitu 
tion) in approved imports or in foreign exchange 
which can be utilized for the payment of approved 
imports, and provide for the pooling of all export 
proceeds to be made available, first to meet the 
import needs of Germany as a whole for such tim 
and in such amount as may hereafter be deter 
mined, and secondly to compensate the occupying 
powers for past expenditures pursuant to terms 
and conditions to be established hereafter, priority 
in the latter case being given to payment of costs 
sustained for essential imports in direct propor 
tion to the expenditures made by the occupying 
powers. 

c. In cases where the restoration of normal it 
ternational commercial relations between Ger 
many and the rest of Europe would involve an i 
crease of US dollar expenditures for the gover 
ment of Germany, or a delay in the attainment 
of a self-supporting German economy at an appr 
priate standard of living, funds for German & 
penditures shall be increased, or the Germal 
economy compensated through provision by tht 
US of sufficient relief monies to the country 
countries so benefitted to enable them to pay Ger 
many. You will consult other European countries 
and international organizations representing 
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countries in matters of German production and 
trade mentioned above, and ensure that emphasis 
is given, in the selection of items for export, to 
goods needed by European countries for their eco- 
nomic recovery and rehabilitation insofar as these 
countries may provide in payment needed imports 
for Germany, or foreign exchange which can pay 
for such imports. Proposed transactions of a 
substantial nature which would lead to a restora- 
tion of general European trade or normal inter- 
national commercial relations or restore normal 
trade exchanges between Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries but which would not conform to 
the principles stated in this paragraph should be 
referred to the US Govt for decision. 

d. You will support the removal of existing 
trade barriers and will encourage the return of 
foreign trade to normal trade channels. 


19. Finance 

a. Your government views the reorganization 
ef German finances on a sound basis and the at- 
tainment of financial stability in Germany as 
among the main factors essential to German eco- 
nomic recovery along democratic and peaceful 
lines. To that end, you will endeavor to have the 
Control Council adopt uniform financial policies 
in conformity with the principles and the objec- 
tives set forth in this directive. 

6. Pending agreement in the Control Council, 
or until receipt of further directive from your gov- 
ernment, you will continue to be guided by the 
following policies in your zone: 


(1) you will control, within the scope of your 
authority, all financial transactions of an interna- 
tional character in order to keep Nazi influence 
out of the field of finance and prevent outward 
movements of capital from Germany ; 

(2) you will exercise general supervision over 
German public expenditures and measures of taxa- 
tion in order to insure that they are consistent with 
the objectives of the Military Government; 

(3) you will take such action as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the establishment of a centralized 
German banking system and an undue concentra- 
tion of financial power, but will encourage the es- 
tabl: shment of a central authority for the produc- 
tion, issuance and control of currency and for tech- 
weal banking supervision. You will also encour- 
age the Germans to reestablish normal banking 
facilities within the limitation prescribed above 
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and within the present blocking of assets and ac- 
counts under Military Government Law No. 52; 

(4) you will use the resources of the German 
economy to the maximum extent possible in order 
to reduce expenditures from appropriated funds of 
your government. You are authorized, as provided 
in the Potsdam Agreement, to use the proceeds of 
exports to pay for imports which you deem essen- 
tial, subject to strict accounting and auditing pro- 
cedures ; 

(5) you will continue to aid economic recovery 
by collection of full payment for exports of Ger- 
man goods and services; and 

(6) you will continue to prevent non-essential 
imports. 

c. You will press for the adoption by the Control 
Council of a program for financial reform which 
provides for a substantial and appropriate reduc- 
tion in outstanding currency and monetary claims, 
including public and private debt ; for the equitable 
sharing of the costs of war and defeat; and for 
ancillary measures including adjustments in the 
wage-price structure necessary to the restoration 
of balance between the financial structure and the 
economic realities. 

d. (1) You will maintain such accounts and 
records as may be necessary to reflect the financial 
operations of the Military Government (U.S.) in 
Germany, including also such operations under- 
taken jointly by you with the Military Govern- 
ment in the British and other zones of occupation 
in Germany. 

(2) You will take measures necessary for cal- 
culating occupation costs distinguishing those now 
incurred within Germany and supported by the 
German economy, and external occupation costs 
for eventual settlement with Germany. You will 
endeavor to agree on a definition of occupation 
costs of both types within the Control Council 
and to limit and control internal occupation costs 
on a quadripartite basis. 

20. Agriculture 

a. In accordance with the decision of 23 April 
1947 of the Council of Foreign Ministers,’ you will 
ensure the carrying out and completion of land 
reform in your zone in 1947. 

6. You will require the appropriate German 
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authorities to adopt and implement policies and 
practices which will: 

Maximize the production and provide for the 
effective collection and distribution of agricultural 
products. 

ce. You will require the appropriate German 
authorities to adopt and implement similar poli- 
cies and practices in respect to forestry and fishing 
resources. 


21. Economic Institutions 

a. Pending agreement among the occupying 
powers you will in your zone prohibit all cartels 
and cartel-like organizations, and effect a disper- 
sion of ownership and control of German industry 
through the dissolution of such combines, mergers, 
holding companies and interlocking directorates 
which represent an actual or potential restraint 
of trade or may dominate or substantially influ- 
ence the policies of governmental agencies. You 
will not, however, prohibit governmental regula- 
tion of prices or monopolies subject to government 
regulation, in fields where competition is imprac- 
ticable. In so far as possible, you will coordinate 
your action in this field with the commanders of 
other zones of occupation. 

6. You will permit the formation and function- 
ing of cooperatives provided they are voluntary 
in membership, and are organized along demo- 
cratic lines and do not engage in activities pro- 
hibited under the above paragraph. 

c. While it is your duty to give the German 
people an opportunity to learn of the principles 
and advantages of free enterprise, you will refrain 
from interfering in the question of public owner- 
ship of enterprises in Germany, except to ensure 
that any choice for or against public ownership 
is made freely through the normal processes of 
democratic government. No measure of public 
ownership shall apply to foreign-owned property 
unless arrangements which are satisfactory to 
your Government have been made for the com- 
pensation of foreign owners. Pending ultimate 
decision as to the form and powers of the central 
German Government, you will permit no public 
ownership measure which would reserve that own- 
ership to such central government. 

d. Pending agreement among the occupying 
powers, you will limit new foreign investment in 
your zone of Germany and will continue to ensure 
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that all property, however owned, and all produe. 
tion and manpower in your zone are subject in al] 
respects to the decisions and directives of the Con. 
trol Council, and to Military Government and 
German law. 

e. (1) You will permit the organization, oper. 
ation, and free development of trade unions pro. 
vided that their leaders are responsible to the mem. 
bership and their aims and practices accord with 
democratic principles. Any federation of trade 
unions shall not impair the financial and organiza. 
tional autonomy of member unions. You will en. 
courage the trade unions to support programs of 
adult education and to foster an understanding of 
democratic processes among their members. You 
will permit trade unions to act in the interests of 
their members and to bargain collectively regard. 
ing wages, hours and working conditions within 
the framework of such wage and price controls as 
it may be necessary to maintain. 

(2) Trade unions may represent the occups 
tional, economic and social interests of their mem- 
bers in accordance with the authority contained 
in their constitutions. Their basic functions may 
include participation with appropriate author- 
ties in the establishment and development of 4 
peaceful economy. 

f. You will permit the organization and fune 
tioning of work councils on a democratic basis for 
the representation of the interests of employees i 
individual enterprises and will not prohibit the 
cooperation of trade unions therewith. 

g. You will also permit the establishment of 
machinery for the voluntary settlement of indus 
trial disputes. 

VI 








22. Cultural Objectives 

Your Government holds that the reeducation of 
the German people is an integral part of policies 
intended to help develop a democratic form of 
government and to restore a stable and peacefil 
economy; it believes that there should be no for 
cible break in the cultural unity of Germany, but 
recognizes the spiritual value of the regional tradi 
tions of Germany and wishes to foster them; it 
convinced that the manner and purposes of the 
reconstruction of the national German culture hat 
a vital significance for the future of Germany. 

It is, therefore, of the highest importance thi 
you make every effort to secure maximum C00 
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nation between the occupying powers of cultural 
objectives designed to serve the cause of peace. 
You will encourage German initiative and respon- 
sible participation in this work of cultural re- 
construction and you will expedite the establish- 
ment of these international cultural relations 
which will overcome the spiritual isolation im- 
posed by National Socialism on Germany and fur- 
ther the assimilation of the German people into the 
world community of nations, 


93. Education 

a. In recognition of the fact that evil conse- 
quences to all free men flow from the suppression 
and corruption of truth and that education is a 
primary means of creating a democratic and peace- 
ful Germany, you will continue to encourage and 
assist in the development of educational methods, 
institutions, programs and materials designed to 
further the creation of democratic attitudes and 
practices through education. You will require the 
German Laender authorities to adopt and execute 
educational programs designed to develop a 
healthy, democratic educational system which will 
offer equal opportunity to all according to their 
qualifications. 

b. You will continue to effect the complete elimi- 
nation of all National Socialist, militaristic and 
aggressively nationalistic influences, practices and 
teachings from the German educational system. 

%4, Religious Affairs 

a. You will, in the United States Area of Occu- 
pation, continue to assure freedom of religion. You 
will assure protection of religious activity and sup- 
port these principles in the deliberations of the 
Control Council. 

6. You will give freedom to the Germans to de- 
cide all questions concerning the constitution, the 
religious activity and the amalgamation of purely 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

¢. You will continue to take such action as may 
be necessary to prevent the revival of National 
Socialist and militaristic activity under the cloak 
of a religious program or organization. 


25. Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives 


a. You will respect, and permit German authori- 
ties to protect and preserve, the property of all cul- 
tural institutions dedicated to religion, charity, 
education, the arts and sciences, historic monu- 
ments and historic archives, together with their 
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collections and endowments. You will apply the 
same principle to all other property of cultural 
value, whether publicly or privately owned, except 
for institutions and monuments specifically de- 
voted to the perpetuation of National Socialism or 
to the glorification of the German militaristic 
tradition. 

b. You are authorized to make such use of Ger- 
man records and archives as may be appropriate. 
26. Public Information 

a. You will, in the United States Area of Occu- 
pation, supervise, encourage and assist in the de- 
velopment by the Germans of media of public 
information designed to advance the political and 
cultural objectives stated in this directive. 

6. You will arrange through the Allied Control 
Council for the implementation of the decision of 
23 April 1947 of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
on the free exchange of information and demo- 
cratic ideas by all media in all of Germany.® 

ec. You will develop and maintain organizations 
and facilities for the operation of media of in- 
formation, including those sponsored by Military 
Government, designed to further the objectives of 
your Government. 


27. Reestablishment of International Cultural 
Relations 

In furtherance of the program of the reorienta- 
tion of the German people and the revival of 
international cultural relations, you will permit 
and assist the travel into and out of Germany 
of persons useful for this program within the 
availability of your facilities. You will also per- 
mit and assist, to the extent of your facilities, the 
free flow of cultural materials to and from 
Germany. 


John D. Hickerson Heads Office of 
European Affairs 

The Department of State announced on July 
17 that John D. Hickerson, former Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer, who has served as Deputy Director of 
the Office of European Affairs since December 
20, 1944, will succeed H. Freeman Matthews as 
Director of that office. The nomination of Mr. 
Matthews to be Minister to Sweden was sent by 
the President to the Senate on July 17 for 
confirmation. 


* Not printed. 
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I appreciate the courtesy of this committee in  _All of these million individuals are now under the ee 


convening especially to hear statements by some control of the western Allied armies in the occy witl 
of the Cabinet officials in support of H.R. 2910.2 _ pied areas of Germany and Austria and in Italy ther 


I speak with a good deal of personal feeling on It is they who present the problem we are dig i 


the subject of displaced persons. AsChiefofStaff cussing. a 
during the war years I naturally followed the From 80 to 90 percent of these people now in whi 
subject very closely. I saw the first authenticand Germany were there before the close of hostilities Yu; 
detailed reports on conditions in the concentration | The remainder were Jewish refugees who entered nt 
camps overrun by our armies. Some of you may _ since that time. disp 
recall that, at the request of General Eisenhower, I desire to emphasize at the outset that by sup T 


I invited a group of representative Congressional _ porting this bill we are not asking Congress to take two, 
leaders to visit the concentration camps at that on a new problem. The problem of the dispos-§ yp. 


time. I commend their report to you as an his- tion of these displaced persons is one that Con- poir 
toric document. In the realm of foreign affairs, gress already has on its hands. It is a problem ahi 
I have also had a direct association with the prob- _ that is ours as a result of our armies’ fighting their} ang 


lem, as I shall later describe. I believe that the = way into Germany and Austria and taking gov} nq 
outcome of the discussion on this bill will have an _—ernmental control of our zones and with it the fate} , ¢, 
important bearing on our foreign policy. Thatis of these captives of the Nazis. Congress is at re 
why I am here today. present the ultimate governmental authority for 


ie ’ . Bao men 
There are about a million displaced persons in _ the 600,000 of these victims of the war now located obli 
and around the displaced-persons camps. Mostof in the American zones, a : 
them are people who were uprooted primarily Assistant Secretary Hilldring and other wit? . 
from the Baltic states, from the part of Poland __ nesses have already described the character of thes ie 
east of the Curzon Line, now within the Russian _ displaced persons, their present situation, and the he 
borders, and from Yugoslavia. They were forci- four alternatives that appear to confront the Con auth 
bly transferred into Germany by the Nazi armies gress in determining their disposition. These othe 
before the end of hostilities. A much smaller alternatives are: econ 
group includes the remnants of the Jewish popu- First, forcible repatriation ; I 
. . . ) ot 
lation of Germany and Austria, and also Jewish Second, closing the camps and turning thos lg In 
people, primarily from Poland, who fled into Ger- victims of the Germans beck to the Germ nest! 
many and Austria after the close of hostilities. «)4 German economy; nati 
1 Made on July 16, 1947, before the Subcommittee on Im- Third, indefinite separate maintenance in Ger- ’ 
migration and Naturalization of the House Committee on | many of these displaced persons in assembly cet § °**? 
the Judiciary, and released to the press on the same date. —_ters; or will 
For an earlier statement by the Secretary of State, see . : : lon 
BuLteTIn of June 1, 1947, p. 1085; for statement by s re co resettlement in other countries a 
Assistant Secretary Hilldring, see ButteTin of June 15, including the United States. : 
1947, p. 1162; for statement by Adviser on Jewish Affairs I wish to make certain observations on each of so 
to Military Governor of European Theater, see BULLETIN : 
of June 29, 1947, p. 1308; and for statement by Lt. Col. these alternatives. ai our ] 
Jerry Sage, see BULLETIN of July 13, 1947, p. 86. As to repatriation : Very speedily after the inn 
* * Emergency Displaced Persons Admissions Act. of hostilities the western Allied armies repati a 
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to their countries of origin 7,000,000 persons who 
had been brought into Germany by the Germans. 
For the most part, they were western Europeans— 
French, Belgium, Dutch—and citizens of prewar 
Russia. We have aided and will continue to aid 
all others willing to return. A substantial but 
diminishing number of Poles and a small number 
of others have gone back to eastern Europe during 
the past year. But it has now become clear that 
practically all of the displaced persons now re- 
maining in our hands are definitely and finally un- 
willing to return. We are therefore confronted 
with the question as to whether we should return 
them forcibly against their will. They are, as I 
have said, primarily people from the Baltic states, 
from that part of Poland east of the Curzon Line 
which is now under Russian authority, and from 
Yugoslavia. In these areas there has been a change 
in the political and economic system which these 
displaced persons are unwilling to accept. 

There is a sharp divergence of viewpoint be- 
tween the Soviet Government and our own as to 
what course should be pursued. The Soviet view- 
point has been vigorously presented in every pos- 
sible forum—the Control Councils of Germany 
and Austria, the General Assembly of the U. N., 
and the Council of Foreign Ministers, to mention 
afew. The Soviet viewpoint is that those persons 
born in areas now subject to the Soviet govern- 
mental authority are Russian subjects and under 
obligation to return to such territory. They de- 
mand that we forcibly repatriate the DP’s. Our 
view is that it is against American tradition for us 
to compel these persons, who are now under our 
authority, to return against their will to those or 
other areas under governments whose political and 
economic systems they are unwilling to accept. 

Thave felt that the position which we have taken 
is in accord with the views of Congress. I ear- 
nestly hope that the Congress will reject the alter- 
native of forcible repatriation as a solution of this 
problem. But this very difference of opinion has 
been a constant source of international friction. It 
will remain such a source of conflict and friction so 
long as these displaced persons remain in Ger- 
many and until they can strike new roots else- 
where in friendly soil. 

We could eliminate this friction by abandoning 
our principles. But the principles which we have 
been upholding are not only our own. They have 
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been adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. To adopt the alternative of for- 
cible repatriation would therefore be violating not 
only our American traditions but also standards of 
international conduct. 

As to the second alternative—abandoning the 
DP’s to the German economy: There is, quite 
naturally, a fierce resentment between the dis- 
placed persons and Germans. The displaced per- 
sons know that the Germans are responsible for 
their present plight. The Germans regard the dis- 
placed persons as an uncomfortable burden and a 
constant source of annoyance. To turn them back 
to the Germans would be to perpetuate grave 
tensions and an ever-present threat of internal con- 
flict. It would increase the present difficulty of our 
occupation and prolong the necessity for it. It 
would not lessen the international tension over the 
DP’s. Further, from an economic standpoint this 
alternative is impracticable. The western zones of 
Germany are already overcrowded with the 
millions of Germans and people of German stock 
who have fled or been transferred into Germany 
since the end of the war. If we should, in addition, 
throw these displaced persons on to the German 
economy, we would have to continue our contribu- 
tions to their support, though indirectly, as an al- 
ternative to their starvation. 

The third alternative is to continue indefinitely 
the segregation and maintenance of these dis- 
placed persons in Germany with a prolonged con- 
tribution from the American taxpayer for their 
support directly or indirectly through the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. Quite apart from 
the dollar-and-cents burden that this country 
would thus saddle itself with, I feel profoundly 
that it is an alternative we should not adopt. So far 
these people have done well in making the best of 


their situation. They have been active in such work 


as it is possible for us to find for them and, indeed, 
for them to find for themselves. They have created 
much which is excellent in the life of their small 
communities. But men and women cannot be cut 
off indefinitely from any opportunity to help them- 
selves or to plan for their own lives and the lives of 
their children without an inevitable deterioration. 
That deterioration would have disastrous effects on 
these people. That demoralization also would have 
disastrous effects on the larger problem of the re- 
construction of the Europe that will alone make 
possible a peaceful world. The fundamental 
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American tradition as to all people under our 
governmental authority is the opportunity to help 
oneself. To continue to hold these people where 
there is no opportunity to help themselves and 
without hope of such opportunity is contrary to 
that American tradition. 

The fourth alternative is the resettlement of 
these people in the various countries of the world 
who will be willing to receive them. Determined 
efforts have been made in that direction. Helpful 
results have already been accomplished. Belgium 
is taking substantial numbers. So is France. 
England has assumed responsibility for the care 
of the several hundred thousands of the Anders 
Polish Army and is receiving currently substantial 
numbers of displaced persons. Norway has ad- 
mitted some. 

The question is naturally asked : “Why is it not 
better for these displaced persons to participate in 
and contribute to the reconstruction of Europe?” 

The answer must be: So far as this is prac- 
ticable, it is desirable. However, for the reasons 
already outlined, the return of these people from 
the eastern European areas to those eastern areas 
for this purpose is not one we can urge. It 
would take force to do it and a surrender of our 
principles. On the other hand the western areas 
of Europe, which are already making arrange- 
ments for taking several hundred thousand of 
these displaced persons, are now densely popu- 
lated. Their needs, economists tell me, are not 
primurily for additional manpower. Certain of 
these areas are on or across the borderline of 
overpopulation. Their need is primarily to re- 
place and bring up to date capital equipment, 
with the necessary working capital of raw mate- 
rial and subsistence and a restored fabric of trade 
and commerce, so that available manpower can 
again effectively produce and the product be ef- 
fectively distributed. Some expert and experi- 
enced top-level technical assistance from the out- 
side might be helpful to them, but so far as it 
might be drawn from displaced persons it would 
not be numerically important. 

I have received from a member of your com- 
mittee a suggestion that, in the plans now being 
formulated by these countries for their economic 
reconstruction, provision be made for increasing 
the number of displaced persons they have agreed 
to admit. As you know, we have suggested to 
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the European countries that they initiate their 
own survey of their own needs and of steps which hand 
might be taken in reconstruction. These coun. | be 
tries may well find it possible as part of thes polit 
new reconstruction plans to convert a larger part  Whic 
of this burden into an asset by the more exten. § lieve 
sive use of this manpower than they have so far § agai 
found it practicable to plan. Such efforts wil] § slave 
certainly have our support. But the problemis§ I 
of such magnitude that both we and the South 
American countries must also take steps to aid 

in its solution. | 


We had hoped a year ago that admission of § Con 
displaced persons into Latin America and other 
countries outside of Europe would solve the whole 
problem, but we now know that it will not, 
Shiploads have moved to Paraguay and Brazil 
and some are now on their way to Venezuela, 
Other plans are in the making. But we cannot, 

I feel, sit back ourselves and expect other coun-§ Th 
tries to make all the positive efforts to solve this § man, 
problem in which we are so directly concerned, § Gran 

In our discussions with other countries we ar 
constantly met with the question, “What is the § ment 
United States, which is urging others to accept great 
these people as useful and desirable immigrants, J 7), 
doing about accepting a part of them itself?” If 





: : ; th 
we practice what we preach, if we admit a sub a 
stantial number of these people as immigrants, é 
then with what others are already doing and will ice 


do we can actually bring an end to this tragic § 
situation. In so doing, we will also confirm our 
moral leadership: and demonstrate that we are § "8 JY 
not retreating behind the Atlantic Ocean. 

Although we have left it to other countries to Mr. § 
take the lead in active measures to alleviate this 
tragic situation, yet we are actually in a better posi- 
tion to receive a substantial number of these people 
than any other nation. We have numbers of their f year 
stock already in this country who know theit § abroa 
language and who have the resources and interest § grave 
to assume the task of fitting a relatively small num § and t 
ber of their kinsmen into our vast economy, witl § difficy 
out expense to this nation in their resettlement, and f an 
with a reasonable assurance that they will not be | made 
come public charges. 

I am, it goes without saying, deeply concerned 
with the readjustment of our veterans into the tasks 
of peace. Already it has proceeded at a pace fat 
more rapid than anyone believed possible. I do 
not believe that the great rank and file of our vee 
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erans, aware of the facts, would want this relative 
handful of our allies and victims of the Nazi armies 
tobe forcibly returned to areas where economic and 
political systems alien to our own prevail and 
which they are unwilling to accept. Nor do I be- 
lieve that they would desire them to be turned over 
again to the people who uprooted them and en- 
slaved them or kept them hopeless in these camps. 

I urge prompt decision and action by Congress 
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on this question. We must not continue these 
allies of ours, these captives of the Germans, in- 
definitely in the camps—prolonging their abnormal 
existence and killing their hope. 

"The tasks that are imposed by a declaration of 
war are not completed when the guns cease fire. 
This is one of the tasks which we have not com- 
pleted. It is for you to determine how it is to be 
completed. 
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COORDINATOR OF EMERGENCY EXPORT PROGRAM RELEASES REPORT 


The Assistant to the President, John R. Steel- 


this § man, on July 19 released a report from Capt. 
ed. § Granville Conway, Coordinator of Emergency 
are § Export Programs, showing that overseas ship- 
the § ments of U.S. coal during the past fiscal year were 





greater than for any previous year. 

The report, Mr. Steelman said, shows that al- 
though essential requirements of some European 
countries were not fully met, U.S. coal exports 
were of vital assistance to world reconstruction. 
At the same time, he said, it indicates the need 
for continuing exports at a high level in the com- 
ing year. 

The shortage of coal in the wartorn countries, 
Mr. Steelman said, perhaps more than any other 
single factor, has slowed down the world’s recov- 
ery from the devastation of war. “It is gratify- 
ing, therefore,” he said, “that the U.S. in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, was able to ship 
abroad—and to the places where it was most 
gravely needed—record-breaking amounts of coal, 
and to do this in spite of production and shipping 
difficulties, without denying the needs of Ameri- 
can consumers and industry. This record was 
made with a minimum of Government participa- 
tion and controls, through the cooperative efforts 
of the industries concerned, working under poli- 
cies and programs set by the Government. 
large as these overseas shipments were, they 
amounted to only about 5 tons out of every 100 
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the United States produced last year. We know 
that these shipments will pay dividends for years 
to come in improved economic conditions of many 
areas. Coal is needed in vast quantities not alone 
to revive industry in devastated lands but to aid 
in rehabilitating food production and food proc- 
essing. The importance of our shipments is made 
clear by the fact that in recent months the U.S. 
has been delivering a quantity of coal to Europe 
almost equal to the whole usable output of the 
Ruhr area of Germany in the same period. Ruhr 
coal has long been a major element in European 
industrial production. 

“Prospects for high production of coal in the 


U.S. in the coming year are favorable. The needs 


of many other countries remain acute. I am sure 
that the U.S. will continue to keep coal moving 
to them in large amounts. To do this requires 
the same cooperation that Captain Conway has 
elicited from government, industry, and the pub- 
lic during the past months. As he states in his 
report, it is important for American consumers to 
stock their requirements early so as to make con- 
tinuous high production and movement possible. 
The people of this country as well as those of 
other lands are indebted to Captain Conway for 
the skill with which his office has carried forward 


the export program.” 


1For text of the report, see White House press release 
of July 19, 1947. : 
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Sale of Ships to Turkey 
Statement by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press July 16] 

I have addressed a request and authorization 
to the United States Maritime Commission with 
a view to the sale to the Turkish Government of 
six United States Government-owned cargo- 
passenger vessels of medium size and prewar con- 
struction, under the authority of Public Law 75 
(the act to provide for assistance to Greece and 
Turkey). These vessels will be purchased by the 
Purchasing Delegation of the Turkish Ministry 
of Communications, with cash payment out of 
Turkish Government funds. The sale does not 
therefore involve expenditure of any United 
States funds under Public Law 75. The sale has 
been concurred in by the Navy Department and 
is for the purpose of assisting in the strengthen- 
ing of the Turkish transport system through re- 
placement of some of the very old vessels now in 
use. 
I am also requesting the United States Maritime 
Commission that favorable action be taken on 
the Turkish Purchasing Delegation’s application 


for the purchase of four surplus war-built v 
under the provisions of the Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. 


Letters of Credence 
Syria 

The newly appointed Minister of Syria, Fayez 
Bey El-Khoury, on July 15, 1947, presented hig 
credentials to the President. For texts of the Min- 
ister’s remarks and the President’s reply, see De- 
partment of State press release 581 of July 15. 


Program for Visit of Prince Abdullah 
of Yemen 

Prince Saif al-Islam Abdullah, sixth son of the 
Iman Yahya of Yemen, the first Yemeni official 
ever to visit the United States, arrived in Wash- 
ington on July 14 to be the guest of this Govern- 
ment until July 17. Included in the program of 
entertainment for His Highness were a visit with 
the President and a tour of the White House, a 
call on the Secretary of State and a reception by 
Department of State officials, a visit to the Con- 
gress, and talks with officials of the Department of 
Commerce and private businessmen. 


Foreign Scholarships Exchanged for American Surplus Property 


PRESIDENT APPOINTS SPECIAL BOARD 


{Released to the press July 17] 


The White House announced on July 17 the ap- 
pointment of a 10-man Board of Foreign Scholar- 


*The appointees as announced to the press by the 
White House on July 17 are: 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs; John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, U.S. Office of 
Education; Francis Spaulding, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of New York; Helen C. White, Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin; Laurence Duggan, Di- 
rector, Institute of International Education; Ernest O. 
Lawrence, Professor of Physics, University of California ; 
Sarah Blanding, President, Vassar College; Walter John- 
son, Professor of History, University of Chicago; Charles 
8S. Johnson, President, Fisk University; Martin P. Mc- 
Guire, Dean of the Graduate School, Catholic University 
of America. 
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ships to select American students for study abroad 
under the Fulbright Act. 

Appointment of the board is a major step i 
starting the program under which foreign govern- 
ments are enabled to pay in part for overseas war 
surpluses purchased from the United States, with 
scholarships in their own schools for American 
students. 

Specifically, the law authorizes Executive agree 
ments with foreign governments for the use of their 
currencies and credits acquired by the United 
States in payment for surplus properties overseas 
to finance studies and other educational activities 
of U.S. citizens in their own educational institu- 
tions. The funds could also be used to finance 
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their own nationals in American schools operated 
in foreign countries and to pay for travel of their 
own nationals to attend schools here so long as they 
would not displace Americans. 

The law limits the amount to be devoted to edu- 
cational exchanges in any one country to $20,- 
000,000 to be used at the rate of not more than 
$1,000,000 annually. 

Sale to date of overseas U.S. surplus property is 
sufficient to make about $137,550,000 available to 22 
countries for the educational exchanges provided 
by the act, over the period of the next 20 years. 
The annual expenditure under the program is ex- 
pected to total about $7,000,000. 

The Department of State, which will administer 
the law, has received some 12,000 applications from 
Americans to study abroad under the terms of the 
act, 5,000 of whom are veterans who are given pref- 
erence status by the law. 

Negotiation of the Executive agreements neces- 
sary to set the plan in operation has started. It is 
expected that the actual student exchanges will 
start at the opening of the academic year in the 
fall of 1948, 

The countries now eligible to participate in the 
plan, together with the amounts to be proposed 
for educational exchanges for the 20-year period, 
follow: 
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THE CONGRESS 


Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947: Hearings before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 1st sess., on H. Con. 
Rés. 51; June 9 and 10. iii, 70 pp. 

International Refugee Organization: Hearings before 
a Special Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
on H. J. Res. 207 (S. J. Res. 77, as superseded), providing 
for membership and participation by the United States 
in the International Refugee Organization and authoriz- 
ing an appropriation therefor; May 15, 1947. v, 71 pp. 
[Department of State, pp. 1-49.] 

United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1947: Hearings before a Special Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, 80th Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 3342, a bill to enable 
the Government of the United States more effectively to 
carry on its foreign relations by means of promotion of the 
interchange of persons, knowledge, and skills between 
the people of the United States and other countries, and 
by means of public dissemination abroad of information 
about the United States, its people, and its policies; May 
13, 14, 16, 17, 20, 1947. vi, 241 pp. [Department of State, 
pp. 9-29; 45-178.] 

Extension of Title III of Second War Powers Act and 
the Export Control Act. H. Rept. 854, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
To accompany H.R. 3647. 7 pp. 

Joint Resolution Declaring That in Interpreting Certain 
Acts of Congress, Joint Resolutions, and Proclamations, 
World War II, the Limited Emergency, and the Unlimited 
Emergency Shall Be Construed as Terminated and Peace 
Established. 8S. Rept. 339, Part 2, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 
104 pp. 

Providing for the Performance of the Duties of the 
Office of President in Case of the Removal, Resignation, 
Death, or Inability Both of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. H. Rept. 817, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany 
S. 564. 6 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Authorizing the President To Approve the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the Territory of the Pacific Islands. H. 
Rept. 889, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany H. J. Res. 
233. 4 pp. 

Authorizing the Senate Committee on the Judiciary or 
Any Duly Authorized Subcommittee Thereof To Make a& 
Full and Complete Investigation of Our Entire Immigra- 
tion System. S. Rept. 503, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accom- 
pany S. Res. 137. 2 pp. 

Aids to Air Navigation and Landing. H. Rept. 885, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess. 18 pp. 

Directing the Secretary of State To Transmit Forth- 
with to the Committee on the Judiciary Certain Docu- 
ments, Records, and Memoranda Relating to One Serge 
Rubinstein. H. Rept. 886, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accom- 
pany H. Res. 254. 2 pp. [Adverse report.] 

Amending the Act to Expedite the Admission to the 
United States of Alien Spouses and Alien Minor Children 
of Citizen Members of the United States Armed Forces. 
S. Rept. 501, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany H.R. 
3149. 2 pp. 
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Cooperative Health Programs With Other American Republics 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAMS 


[Released to the press July 7] 

Exports from the United States of medicines 
and sanitation supplies to 17 Latin American coun- 
tries totaled $61,267,000 in 1946, the Department 
of State announced on July 7. 

In 1937, before the cooperative health programs 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs were 
inaugurated, such exports totaled slightly under 
$7,000,000. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs resulted 
from recommendations made at the Third Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Republics in January 1942.1. Adequate health 
and sanitary conditions, it was pointed out, had 
an important bearing on the efficiency of Latin 
American workers producing vital war materials. 
A long-range program providing for the improve- 
ment of general health standards in the Western 
Hemisphere was also agreed upon. 


PERU ALLOCATES FUNDS FOR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


[Released to the press by IIAA on July 15) 

Col. Arthur R. Harris, president of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, announced on July 15 
that continuation of cooperative public-health 
services over a wide sector of Peru has been assured 
by Peruvian allocation of program funds on ratio 
of eleven to one as against United States commit- 
ments. 

Colonel Harris said that the program of United 
States—Peruvian collaboration in the field of pub- 
lic health was started in October 1942. It was the 
direct result of a resolution adopted at the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics which stated that these na- 
tions should make common cause of the problem of 
elevating health standards throughout the 
hemisphere. 


*For an article on the work of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, see BULLETIN of June 8, 1947, p. 1099. 


To provide technical and other assistance, the 
United States now has working health agreements 
with 17 Latin American countries. The Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs is charged with the adé 
ministration of the programs, and Congress gave 
it the right to purchase limited supplies of medi- 
cal and hospital materials. In the period 1942-46, 
the cost of the Institute’s purchases for the co- 
operative health programs amounted to less a 
$4,000,000. 

While products of a medical and surgical nature 
obtained through the Institute represent only 2 
small part of such products bought in the United 
States by the American republics, our cooperation 





with the Latin American countries in this field 
has resulted in a growing familiarity in Latin , 
America with American-produced drugs and san- | 
itation supplies and a steady rise in the demand for 
such products. 


“Peru’s action in continuing the program at the 
ratio of eleven to one”, said Colonel Harris, “shows 
that in Peru the national obligations inherent in 
the Rio resolution are thoroughly understood.” 
He outlined the progress of the health and sani- 
tation agreement, showing that in opening up new 
fields of public health in strategic-materials areas 
of eastern Peru the Institute at first assumed the 
greater burden of financial commitment. 

“But all the health and sanitation programs of 
the Institute in Peru and elsewhere are based o 
the principle of diminishing United States fina 
cial commitment as the other nations take over 
operations”, he said. “These operations, in tum, 
are based on techniques tested in the United States 
and elsewhere and adapted to local needs. This 
the Peruvian continuation agreement not only 





demonstrates that the cooperative methods have 
been successful in Peru but that Peru is ready and 
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eager to assume an increasing burden of financial 
responsibility for cooperative programs of conti- 
nental as well as national significance.” 

The continuation agreement extends coopera- 

tive phases of the Peruvian health program 
through June 1948, at which time funds for op- 
eration of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
will have terminated. Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, under whose department the Institute func- 
tions, has asked Congress to grant a charter for 
extension of Institute activities for five years after 
that date. 
_ Inspeaking of the Peruvian agreement, Colonel 
Harris cited the close cooperation of Dr. Ernest B. 
Howard, Chief of Party for the Institute in Peru, 
and Associate Chief and Sanitary Engineer Sam- 
uel L. Davies, with Dr. Alberto Hurtado, Peruvian 
Minister of Public Health, and his staff. The con- 
tinuation agreement has been in effect since July 1. 
It was signed by the Minister and Dr. Howard, 
in a ministerial ceremony in Lima, attended by 
American Chargé d’Affaires Ralph H. Ackerman, 
members of the Embassy staff, and numerous rank- 
ing Peruvian officials. 

Work of the Inter-American Cooperative 
Health Service in Peru has embraced the building 
and operation of public hospitals in the strategic 
areas of Iquitos, Yurimaguas, Pucallpa, Tingo 
Maria (site of the Department of Agriculture’s 
big agricultural experiment station), Satipo, San 
Martin, and Chimbote. Several of these hos- 
pitals are in eastern Peru or on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes, where there is continued emphasis 
on development of strategic Peruvian resources, 
such as barbasco, petroleum, carnauba wax, hard- 
woods, and, during the war, rubber. In Chim- 
bote, on the desert coastline north of Lima, the 
health work consisted of eradicating malarial 
breeding lagoons so that the magnificent port and 
its inland resources of high-grade coal and hydro- 
electric power could be developed. 

The cooperative Peruvian health work has in- 
cluded establishment and operation of health cen- 
ters in Rimac, Iquitos, and Chimbote ; dispensaries 
in Caballococha and Contamana; medical posts in 
Lamas, Sapasoa, Juanjui, Rioja, Requena, and 
Nauta; and a medical launch service on the upper 
Amazon. Sanitary engineering work has in- 
cluded malaria-control drainage, building of 
water supply and sewer systems, and construction 
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of hospitals and health centers. The cooperative 
service has emphasized training of public-health 
doctors, nurses, and sanitary engineers. It also 
maintains a public-health educational program. 

Reports of the signature ceremonies reaching 
Colonel Harris from Lima included a summation 
of Peruvian regard for the work by Dr. Hurtado, 
Peru’s Minister of Public Health. 

“It is my pleasure”, said Dr. Hurtado, “to ex- 
press our appreciation for the important and efli- 
cient help given by the Servicio (cooperative serv- 
ice) to our health work, and I may express the 
conviction that this new phase of our association 
will be characterized, as it has been in the past, by 
a deep spirit of collaboration and understanding.” 


Educators To Teach at University of Habana 


Grants-in-aid have been extended by the De- 
partment of State to Chesley Martin Hutchings 
of the University of Cincinnati, Jay Leaumas 
Curtis of Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, and Paul S. Lietz of Loyola University, 
Chicago, to enable them to serve as visiting lec- 
turers at the University of Habana summer ses- 
sion, Habana, Cuba, July 1 to August 16, 1947. 
They are members of a distinguished group of 
educators who have received grants under the pro- 
gram administered by the State Department for 
the exchange of professors and specialists between 
the United States and the other American re- 
publics. 


Special Consultant on Fisheries 
To Visit Costa Rica 


The Department of State announced on July 
18 that John Laurence Kask of the California 
Academy of Sciences has accepted the post of 
special consultant on fisheries to the Government 
of Costa Rica. Dr. Kask departed for Costa 
Rica July 13. 

The services of Dr. Kask are made available 
at the request of the Government of Costa Rica 
for special technical assistance in connection with 
Costa Rican fishery management and conserva- 
tion projects which are under consideration. The 
arrangement was effected through an award to 
Dr. Kask of a travel grant under the exchange- 
of-persons program of the Department of State. 
The grant is for a period of six weeks. 
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Second Decontrol Act of 1947 Continues Regulation of Critical Commodities the ii 
‘| State 
ing | 
ity Vv 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING OF BILL i 
the b 
[Released to the press by the White House July15)]_ June 22, I appointed a representative, nonparti “de 
I have today approved H.R. 3647, extending _ public committee headed by him to consider the eff quest 
until March 1, 1948, the authority of the Govern- _fect upon our domestic economy of the exports we wher 
ment to regulate the export of commodities which _are now shipping abroad or may furnish as judg: 
are in critically short supply here and abroad; to _ nomic assistance to foreign countries. It is im On 
control the importation and domestic use of @ _perative that these programs of assistance bk 
small group of essential commodities which we —¢onceived and executed so as to be of maximun 
must obtain from sources of supply abroad; to benefit to such foreign countries, without havi 
allocate transportation equipment of rail carriers; 4, yy duly adverse effect u . our an 
and to direct the delivery abroad of goods required 9. pe | Cha 
for the production in foreign countries of com- ae ; 
modities urgently needed in the United States, or Tom gratified that the Congress has again d 
sesuived Ger carrylen ont our fossign policy. onstrated its willingness to support the achieve 
The bill differs only in detail from that ree  ™emt of our foreign-policy objectives. Despite 
quested in my message to the Congress on this sub- the aversion of our people to controls, I am confi- 
ject. Thus, we have again demonstrated to the dent that under these circumstances they will 
approve of their continuance. Tewt 


world our unanimity on matters affecting our 
international relations. This is particularly 
significant and timely at this moment when so 
much attention is focused abroad on our desire to 
assist nations willing to cooperate in the common 
objective of reconstruction. 

I wish it had not been necessary to request a 
continuation of these controls. But world short- 
ages have by no means been dispelled and the 
threat of inflation has not been dissipated. The 
haphazard distribution of our produce throughout 
the world could only lead to higher prices at home 
and suffering for the neediest of our friends 
abroad. 

Our objective continues to be the removal of 
interferences with world trade. We shall, accord- 
ingly, use these controls sparingly and dispense 
with them as soon as conditions permit. I should 
be less than candid, however, were I not to say that 
I believe the need for some supervision of our 
foreign trade will continue beyond next February. 

Under this legislation, it will be the duty of the 
Secretary of Commerce to watch the effect upon 
the domestic economy of the exercise of these 
powers. This responsibility ties in closely with 
the work I requested him to undertake when, on 
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Personnel Security Board To Review },..1; 
Security Risk Cases 


The Department of State announced on July Aft 
18 the creation of a Personnel Security Board‘! ( 
consisting of three members to review security) Sut 
and investigative records of departmental and 
Foreign Service personnel whose cases are unde? 
consideration for termination as security risks. 

Members of the board are: Maynard B. Barnes, 
Department of State representative on the staff that J 
of the National War College; Conrad E. Snow, 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Political Affairs; amd} cat: 
Darrell St. Claire, Legislative Assistant for Cot} ang ¢ 
gressional Liaison. 

In considering the security risks of persons 
involved, the board will be furnished with the 
full security and investigative records of all cases 
under consideration referred to it by the Assist{7,., , 
ant Secretary for administration. Its review 
these cases will be governed by security principle} 4q,;, 
approved by the Secretary of State. 

It may, however, recommend to the Secretary 
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I such changes in principles as it may consider in 


the interest of the Department and of the United 
States. ‘The board will establish its own hear- 
ing procedure. Its decisions will be by a major- 
ity vote. 

Individuals whose cases are under review by 
the board will have the right to appear before it, 
to present affidavits, and give oral testimony on 
their behalf. Members of the board may re- 
quest further investigation of specific points 
where they consider the record inadequate for final 
judgment. 

Once the board has reached a decision, its find- 


, Charles Fahy Resigns as Legal Adviser 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN 


[Released to the press by the White House July 10] 
Text of Mr. Fahy’s letter to the President 


July 8, 1947. 

My Dear Mr. Presiwent: Respectfully I tender 
my resignation as Legal Adviser of the Depart- 
ment of State with the request that it may be effec- 
tive August 15, 1947 if that is convenient. 

After more than fourteen years with the Fed- 
eral Government I resign with a deep sense of 
gratitude for the opportunities which have been 
afforded me to engage in the public service, and 
with esteem for the many officials in the three 
branches of the Government with whom the work 
has brought me into association. 

Circumstances have led me to feel for some time 
that I should return to private life. The regret 
[naturally feel in doing so is enhanced by appre- 
ciation of the consideration shown by yourself 
and Secretary Marshall and by the wish that it 
were possible to continue. 

Yours sincerely, 
Caries Fany 


Text of the President’s letter sent on July 10 to 
Charles Fahy, accepting his resignation as Legal 
Adviser of the Department of State 


My Dear Mr. Fany: It is with deep regret that 
duly 27, 1947 7 
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ings will be referred through the Assistant Secre- 
tary for administration to the Secretary of State 
or his designee. The Secretary or his designee 
will act on the findings of the Personnel Security 
Board without reference to any appeal procedures. 
Individuals terminated, however, will be per- 
mitted to appeal to the Loyalty Review Board 
when this board is established under the Presi- 
dent’s Executive order of March 22, 1947, or to 
any other review board established pursuant to 
law. The purpose of such an appeal wil! be to 
permit the employee involved affirmatively to 
establish his loyalty. 


THE PRESIDENT AND MR. FAHY 


I accept your letter of resignation as Legal Ad- 
viser of the Department of State, and to learn that 
circumstances make it necessary for you to return 
to private life after fourteen years with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

During those years you have held some of the 
most important legal positions in the Government 
and in each of them you have discharged the re- 
sponsibilities of those offices with outstanding 
ability and devotion to duty. Permit me to ex- 
press gratitude and appreciation for your valued 
contributions to the development of our legal sys- 
tem and the interpretation of our laws during this 
period. 

I wish you continued success and every happi- 
ness in the activities which you intend to pursue. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 


Appointment of Officers 


James H. Wright, Foreign Service officer of class II, 
who has served since November 1, 1945, as Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary of State for American 
republic affairs, was appointed July 7 as Acting Director 
of the Office of American Republic Affairs. Mr. Wright 
succeeded Ellis O. Briggs, who recently was appointed 
Ambassador to Uruguay. 
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Seymour J. Rubin, author of the article on the Allied-Swedish ac- 
cord on German external assets, was Chief Negotiator for the United a 
States and U.S. Representative at the Allied-Swedish negotiations for 
German external assets. Mr. Rubin is Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Economics, Department of State. 

Leo G. Cyr, author of the article on facilities for ICAO, is Acting 
Assistant Chief, Aviation Division, Office of Transport and Commu- 
nications, Department of State. 
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